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Achievement 


()'* greatest glory 


a is not in never fall- 
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ing, but in rising every 


time we fall. 


—Confucius. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 
An Achievement Number 


F the hundreds of letters received at the Volta Bureau, perhaps those carry- 

ing the greatest note of discouragement come from young people. Youth, 
rushing forward, eager, expectant, optimistic, is brought to a sudden halt with 
the realization that something has gone wrong. The mechanism of hearing has 
failed. The reaction comes swift and strong. And so those letters reach us— 
letters from young people who are blindly groping about. It seems that the 
greatest encouragement we have to offer is the assurance that there are thousands 
of other people facing the same difficulty. That assurance alone is bracing. 
Youth is practical, level-headed, especially modern day youth. All it requires 
is time for adjustment, an opportunity to face the facts squarely. 

It is with no spirit of boastfulness that the articles for this “Achievement 
Number” have been written. They are suggestions of what others may accom- 
plish, tools with which to work, or, possibly, a whetstone with which to sharpen 
those already in the reader’s kit. For “common people like you and me are 
builders for eternity,” and it becomes our pleasure to lend a tool now and then 
to aid our fellow workers. 


“Isn't it strange 

That princes and kings, 
And clowns that caper 

In sawdust rings, 

And common people 

Like you and me 

Are builders for eternity? 
Each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, 

A book of rules, 

And each must make— 
Ere life is flown— 

A stumbling block 

Or a stepping stone.” —R. L. SHARPE. 


It is with the hope that these stories from life may serve as aids to build 
stepping stones, that we offer them to our readers. It is highly probable that 
some whom we are trying to help across will return and assist in building a 
bridge that will span the chasm of deafness. 

One of the prize winning articles is the story of a public school teacher who 
continued her profession after her hearing had become seriously impaired. The 
publication of this story is not to be construed as an endorsement of the teach- 
ing profession as an occupation for the deafened; but the traits of character 
revealed, the adaptability, the resourcefulness, the ability to turn every advantage 
to account, are features to be remembered. Adjusting oneself in the economic 
world must be largely a matter of individual development. 

Shielding the deaf or the hard of hearing in the home is little less than 
killing by kindness. We hope that every father or mother who is tempted to 
make hot house plants of deafened children, will note what one successful hard 
of hearing woman has to say about coddling. In Miss Webster’s article, she 
strongly advises living with strangers, that one may learn to stand on his own 


feet. 
ok ok ok = * 


A Real Friend 


Miss Margaret Scranton Platt, a life member of the Association, died on 
December 28, 1927. So interested was Miss Platt in the work carried on by 
the Volta Bureau, so anxious to have a hand in its promotion, that she left a 
$2,000 legacy for the Association to use as it sees fit. What finer monument 
can be erected to one’s memory than an ever-continuing source of supply to 
further some worthy work? 











Achievements of the Deafened 
“That which other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, cannot you?” 
Read of the Achievements of Hard of Hearing Folk Who 
Have Become Famous 


SPECIAL OFFER 
For 20 cents each, we will sell back numbers of the Voutta Review con- 
taining the following stories by Laura Davies Holt: 


Story of Harriet Martineau, Autho...............ccccssesseee cessesees eeApril, 1922 
RO Ce BOE, TOE vic cscs yi nccnsconnescesgecnctedeccetipscsssccsionel May, 1922 
Ruth Colby, Photographer.................... {RECN ens 78S Wai? AE June, 1922 
I TINS Ts PAO vcrissnscsssnsopeesas vicsseonsost igphoenvevenesceshe August, 1922 
Edward 8S. Martin, Editor of Life and Harper............:0000 November, 1922 
Ne Bs BOR TF eis disses. scoververeeneitinioircieremonimennes December, 1922 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Advertising Expert and Writer.......... January, 1923 
Laura Redding Searing, Poet....... ihe Mainbilgebivaatesgdoslccdes otie<ibeveiilh February, 1923 
Benjamin Markley Nyce, Mimister................:sssesseee Shneeiligs sansa March, 1923 
Rhee, Tibetan, | Drei nscsstissisciscssin tncssncecvesees ovissidenbennvens April, 1923 
Bhortart .W Cabbie, Titer iisss. iki .cccesicsissescessevovceccsiossoosiosnncon May, 1923 
Frances and Mary Allen, Photographe’s.................csccssssssesesseseeeeeees June, 1923 
Rev. A. H. Sutphin, Minister..................sscesesseee Se AR meee wend uly, 1923 
William McFee, Author, Engineel................cccscsscsssseescesssees September, 1923 
Robert W. and Morris H. Isaaes (Two brothers with remarkable 
Osi i ac ehela cts. eres vice basics shi see adeipndibidahasnn cere cintpipde October, 1923 
Stanley Scott, Commercial Artist..............cccsccscesssssessscesesssees December, 1923 
Harrison Fitzgerald, Cotton Mill President....................:.css0 January, 1924 
Florence Barrett, Insurance Advertising.................... ssiehdinanineil February, 1924 
EEE We A cic tabs schncijensevinmenicinninrensoseseconienetigionsios March, 1924 
Jacob C. Mohler, Secretary, State Board of Agriculture............ April, 1924 
Ethan Allen Dennison, Architect.....................006 schilcaiiaaciaiiesttaiilieaias May, 1924 
SE Bis PEN ar I, cevcichicbiccesnncencroreennetaterersepecinssapvonets scab August, 1924 
Rive: Monert ©, Morris, Lieetarer.........<c.cccssecssscsvcocsenscsosecessees ....November, 1924 
Ena G. Macnutt, Teacher............ FE REE OB A RE Se March, 1925 
OR Tene, NI Ss ncnttnnisicsaiiseknasnpiaceisdinniidens onbhteswvnavanessplilente April, 1925 
R. H. Gilpatrick, Physician and Surgeon.................cccccssscsssseeeeeseeees May, 1925 
SE I iss sinhacihieithntebaninsvipuinewnniibiabnnsssobssciaisvndebinieeediiia June, 1925 
Maurice W. Mather, Editorial Proof-reader.................:c00-.ccssssseeess July, 1925 
George W.. Jewett,  LitmberMa4nr,......<.000.cesiecesecessscrcseseonanassecesese September, 1925 
Hunter M. Meriwether, Lawyer, Promoter...................::ceseceeeee October, 1925 
T. Kennard Thomson, Engine .....................scesscsoscssresssseceeees December, 1925 
FOPRE EE, TEORONRR, FPO ois sic ceccscnsesvvecncescsnenconssoncsesureeses February, 1926 
Eliza Frances Andrews, Botamist................:.ccsccssssscerssecessennsenee ss March, 1926 
Amelia Lane, Crepe Paper Arrtist.......... lesikbbidcinapieessiteonitlileebenepiebiictil April, 1926 
Alice Marks Dolman, Hospital Assistant...................:.c:csscssesseeeeeeeees June, 1926 


Juliette Low, Founder of Girl Scout Organization in America 
August, 1926 


Harris J. Ryan, Electrical Engineer.....................ccsscssecsesseeeeese .eoee-- May, 1927 
A CE FI, FO arisen hiss ccc cicanneseidin s oncacevenccososonsitiunsibhipnied July, 1927 
Frank R. Speck (Manufacturer of souvenirs of the Painted Desert, 

fe} gna ree Meee AC ES SS, OE A ee POET IE: August, 1926 
marry tant Dimi, Chm ecs ii ic cedisinsisidis. Livestasisicsicvesickis September, 1927 


AnnE Williams, a deaf girl who graduated with hearing students 
November, 1927 
The number of these old copies is limited, so is the time for which this 
special offer is good (30 cents each is the usual price). 
THEN ORDER TODAY 
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HOW I MANAGE PERSONAL CONTACTS WITH 
MY HEARING CO-WORKERS 


ReseccA LyNN WEBSTER 


EAFNESS came to me very grad- library which contained the best photo 
ually. My family noticed it before magazines and reference books. The 
I did—when I was about fifteen—but members of the club were exceedingly 
it was not serious during my school kind and helpful. 
days. I decided at once to make copying 
About the time I began to feel seri- my specialty, and though warned by an 
ous inconvenience, my income suddenly expert that this was the most difficult 
stopped. An investigation showed that branch of the profession, I stuck to 
the principal had been lost by an agent, my guns: First, because I loved works 
who had been trusted to invest it. of art; and there were, in my own 
This was, of course, a hard experi- family, a number of fine old portraits 
ence; but good for me in a way, as it and miniatures that I could practice on 
shoved me out into the business world, before taking outside orders; second, 
where, to earn a living, one must get the difficulty would eliminate much 
over the sensitiveness which I believe competition (I recall one occasion 
all deafened persons feel for a time, when I earned $20 by copying some old 
and many never succeed in overcoming. daguerreotypes which a_ professional 
I did not take long to find out that of long experience had refused to at- 
it made life easier for me to say frank- tempt at any price); third, because 
ly that my hearing was dull. And to deafness would not be a hindrance, as 
learn to say it with a smile! For any it might be in a portrait studio. 
one who aims to succeed in the busi- I did not, however, confine myself to 
ness world, it is important to keep in my specialty, but learned to do a wide 
mind that doleful, self-pitying people range of photo work. I did all my own 
are an awful bore. developing and printing, made lantern 
More than twenty years ago, when = slides and enlargements, and was quite 
I had to decide the momentous ques- successful with portrait work—which 
tion of how to earn a living, photog- I had thought deafness might make im- 
raphy appealed to me more than any- possible. I began teaching others while 
thing else. There was no school of I was still classed as an amateur. And 
photography, so I practically taught believe me, there is no better way to 
myself. learn anything than by teaching! My 
As a first step I went to Washing- deafness was gradually increasing, so 
ton, D. C., and joined the Capital Cam- when I heard of an instrument to aid 
era Club, where I had the use of the hearing, I promptly got one and was 
Club equipment and access to the not shy about using it; though at that 
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time such aids were rarely seen, and it 
made me somewhat conspicuous. 

During the years I lived in Washing- 
ton I worked as assistant to a com- 
mercial photographer, and also a year 
in the photo department of the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The director of this department gave 
me a recommendation, and after enum- 
erating several classes of photo work 
in which I was thoroughly competent, 
he said: “I found her deafness no 
drawback. She is very quick to under- 
stand what is wanted.” 

Through the recommendation of my 
employer at the Geological Survey, | 
took my next step in advancement. 
This brought me to Rochester with the 
Eastman Kodak Company (where I 
am still at work), to take charge of 
copying. 

About seven years ago, after an ill- 
ness, it seemed advisable to take up 
lighter work. I transferred to another 
department for clerical work. 

I can no longer use an aid to hear- 
ing; cannot hear voices, or radio, or 
use a telephone. Strange to say, I do 
not find the situation appalling, for I 
can still make good with my work. 

I must, of course, keep myself up to 
date. I must inform myself, not only 
about my own job, but about the work 
of others which in any way hinges 
upon my own. I handle all shipping 
orders when they come to the file de- 
partment, index the name under which 
each is to be filed, write cross-refer- 
ences, take out defective orders and 
return them to the department respon- 
sible for the defect. 

In 1924 I asked for leave of absence 
and went to Boston for three months 
of instruction in lip-reading. I am not 
an expert, but I can almost always see 
an answer to my own questions; so I 
can do my shopping, with only oc- 
casional use of pad and pencil. The 
chief difficulty in using this method of 
communication in connection with my 
' office work is the lack of knowledge 


of the art among those who hear! [| 
cannot take time to instruct them, and 
it is quicker to let them write a little 
explanation of what they want me to 
do. 

With some of the younger girls, 
especially those who have sat before 
me while I taught them to sort alpha- 
betically, I have good practice in lip- 
reading. They are much _ interested 
after they understand that it takes two 
to play the game. It is good fun to 
make them try to read my lips. 

To make it easier for those who 
must write in’ order to communicate 
with me, I keep pad and pencil always 
at hand. 

When I ask anyone to telephone. for 
me, I write the name and number, also 
my message as briefly as possible. 

I am convinced that our attitude 
toward hearing persons, whether en- 
countered in social life, or in business 
relations, largely determines their at- 
titude toward us. It is up to us to 
prove that, though deaf, we are not 
“dumb,” 

The “handicap,” of which we hear 
much talk, is more often due to morbid 
sensitiveness and to the “inferiority 
complex,” than to deafness. 

I meet with courtesy from every- 
one. Not only among my co-workers, 
but from strangers as well. Speaking 
of strangers, it is good for a deaf 
person to live among them, in prefer- 
ence to living at home. If I had re- 
mained with my relatives, they would 
have coddled me and made me de- 
pendent. I would have been shielded 
from the hard experiences which have 
made me _ strong enough to stand 
alone, and to earn my living side by 
side with those who have normal hear- 
ing. 

I live in a hotel. As I do not hear 
a knock on my door, I have rigged up 
a simple contrivance so that I can be 
called at any time. A cord is attached 
to the chain of my ceiling light. The 
other end is passed through the crack 
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of the door and fastened by a loop to 
a hook outside. Whether the light is 
pulled off or on, it serves to attract 
my attention. 

I can truly say, I lead a normal life 
among hearing people. I travel alone, 
buy my tickets, and check trunks. 
When I went to the station in Boston 
to buy my return ticket to Rochester, 
I wrote on my pad: “I do not hear 
voices. Please give me a ticket to 
Rochester. I want to stop over in 
Springfield.” I handed this to the ticket 
agent with a smile. He smiled back 
at me very pleasantly and wrote all the 
necessary information, including price 
of ticket and how to arrange for the 
stop-over. 

I go to church and can easily follow 
the prayer book service, but during the 
sermon I amuse myself by looking at 
hats or other objects of interest. 

Many things come to my knowledge 
by vibration. I am not oppressed by 
the “silence” upon which so many who 
are deafened seem to dwell unhappily. 


I never think of myself as “afflicted ;” 
or allow anyone else to regard me in 
that light. 

In order to achieve happiness it is 
essential for one to cultivate the “fun- 
ny-bone.” Total deafness has no ter- 
rors for those who, like “Jaf” and me, 
were born “some Irish.” 

I hope it will not be out of order, 
while writing of my experience in 
managing personal contacts, to mention 
a few of the compliments that have 
come my way: 

“You do not look deaf.” 

“Your voice is wonderfully well mod- 
ulated.” 

“I think you are just great! You 
certainly can think quickly.” 

“You are very entertaining.” 

My theory of life (when I have any 
time to indulge in theories) is just to 
keep right on living. 

To readers, if I chance to appear in 
print: Please notice that J, at least, 
am not afflicted with the inferiority 
complex! 





PAGANINI 
Anonymous 


He shambled awkward on the stage, the 
while 

Across the waiting audience broke a 
smile. 


With clumsy touch he drew the bow, 

He snapped the string, the audience 
tittered low. 

Agains he tries, off flies another string; 

With laughter now the circling galleries 
ring. 

Once more, the third string breaks its 
quivering strands, 

And hisses greet the player where he 
stands, 


Alone and calm, his genius unbereft, 

One string and Paganini left. 

He plays; the one string’s daring notes 
arise 

Against that storm, as if they sought 
the skies. 

A silence falls, then awe, the people bow, 

And they who first had hissed are weep- 


ing now, 

And when the: last notes, quivering, died 
away, 

Some shouted “Bravo!” some _ had 


learned to pray. 














MRS. ROBERT CARLTON MORRIS 
The Most Public-Spirited Deafened Person I Know 


ELIzABETH BRAND 


HE must have been public-spirited 

as a child, and there must have 
been a line of public-spirited men and 
women back of her. There, in the in- 
telligent, keen, humor-loving face of 
this woman, it shows—character, the 
thought for the other fellow, the love of 
humanity. She has had dull ears all her 
life, but she has not had a dull life, 
for her thought has never lingered 
upon her own trials; she has been for- 
ever giving to others. 

Twenty-two years ago, Mrs. Robert 
C. Morris organized a Shakespeare 
Club in her home city, Toledo. Two 
years after that, she organized a sec- 
ond one in the same city. They have 
grown and prospered in the same 
generation in which Mrs. Morris’s two 
children were growing to maturity. In 
those years, Mrs. Morris has been 
called to every city, every village, every 
hamlet in Ohio, organizing other 
Shakespeare Clubs, giving book re- 
views, addressing women’s clubs and 
public audiences of all descriptions. 
Her office in the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of Ohio, where she is Chairman 
of the Division of Literature, has sent 
her upon many of these literary mis- 
sions. Her study of Shakespeare has 
been so comprehensive, her -knowledge 
of that subject is so profound, that she 
is regarded as a world authority on 
Shakespeare. The Toledo Club, which 
she has been addressing for nearly a 
quarter of a century, is known inter- 
nationally, and through the guiding 
spirit of its founder, it had a prominent 
part in the Tercentenary Celebration 
of Shakespeare’s birth, several years 
ago. Mrs. Morris is Vice-President of 
the Shakespeare Association of Ameri- 
ca. She has written a number of books 
and stories and plays, some of them 
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based upon the writings of the great 
dramatist. 

During the war, the literary sub- 
jects were laid aside, and Mrs. Morris 
was in the employ of the government, 
speaking from city to city, not only 
in her own State, but others as well; 
giving her entire time to the service. 
Her boy was in France, and Mrs. Mor- 
ris became interested in banding to- 
gether the mothers of the soldiers, and 
was the organizer and first president 
of what is now the Service Star Moth- 
ers, a national organization. 

In her home city Mrs. Morris 1s 
always to the fore in any public work; 
she is prominent in her church, the 
Congregationalist, and often speaks 
there, and in other churches, She is 
on the directorate of half a dozen 
public charities, among them the Fred- 
erick Douglas Center (for colored 
people). If she is to talk in any church 
or at the Art Museum, the fact is given 
great publicity, placarded on the street 
cars and elsewhere, and the crowd is 
always there to greet her. During the 
last campaign for city officials in To 
ledo, Mrs. Morris entered the lists as a 
speaker for one of the mayoralty candi- 
dates, speaking in his behalf forty-seven 
times, and writing much for the news- 
papers. That he won his battle, which 
was bitterly contested, Mrs. Morris 
considers a victory for good govern- 
ment. Mrs. Morris’s book on Public 
Speaking will soon be off the press of 
a New York publishing house. 

We hear Mrs. Morris talk and we 
wonder at her knowledge, we marvel 
at her memory and her grasp of detail; 
we laugh at her mimicry and her 
bubbling fun, and we know that im 
none of these is her power. After all, 
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the secret of her hold upon us lies in the 
greatest of all qualities, the ability to 
lose herself for others. The majority 
of those to whom she speaks do not 
know of her deafness, which is almost 


complete. But they know her human- 
ity, her love of her fellow beings, her 
desire to give to them her best, and 
to rouse in them their best. She is 
public-spirited. 





THE MOST POPULAR HARD OF HEARING 
PERSON I EVER KNEW 


T is more than ten years since Aunt 

Sally died, but if today you would 
ask any one of several thousand people 
if they remembered her you would 
probably be answered first by a broad 
grin of pleasant remembrance, and then 
by this comment, “She was a great old 
lady—never another like her—the cheer- 
fulest, kindest, most understanding and 
generous woman I ever knew.” She 
was really my own Aunt Sally, but for 
some unknown reason she was “Aunt 
Sally” to everyone else—perhaps be- 


cause they desired kinship with such a : 


splendid woman. I heard the above 
remarks repeated over and over again 
about her. She had a wide circle of 
friends and relatives, was an active 
member of many philanthropic and ed- 
ucational societies, and having travelled 
extensively she maintained a large cor- 
respondence with people whom she had 
met both in the United States and 
abroad. 

Although she could hear only if one’s 
lips were right next to her left ear, she 
never once spoke of this as an affliction 
or a handicap—in fact, I never in my life 
heard her discuss it. She became deaf 
when a very young woman, not long 
after her marriage and during days of 
financial adversity and hardship, but 
because she herself never complained, 
nO one ever seemed to consider her 
worse off than other people. She 
hever for a moment lost contact with 
people, or felt any timidity about at- 


tending large social functions or visit- 
ing her friends or seeking a bargain in 
a store; and the world accepted, her 
at her own valuation. Her evenings 
were always spent in reading, and so 
she kept herself well-informed and 
could intelligently join in general con- 
versation once she was told the sub- 
ject under discussion. Most probably 
she had unconsciously acquired a cer- 
tain amount of lip-reading, and, with 
a naturally quick understanding, she was 
always a member of some lively group. 


Her philanthropic work consisted 
mainly of visiting hospitals and provid- 
ing necessities for them. She organized 
several clubs that sewed for various 
institutions, and so she identified her- 
self with a work which was a great 
help to others and which she could 
easily carry on despite her dull ears. 
After her husband prospered she en- 
joyed traveling and was sought after 
by groups of strangers just as at her 
home. Her cheerfulness never abated 
and her sympathetic interest in other 
people’s affairs never ceased. 

I have decided to try my best to 
emulate Aunt Sally, and I wish all hard 
of hearing people who read this might 
try to do likewise. Let us seek out 
our former friends, renew old associa- 
tions, attend church and theater, and 
enjoy the contact with crowds even if 
we don’t hear; but above all else let us 
forget our deafness and never speak of 
it as a_ handicap. 

—R. S. B. 














YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT 


The Most Successful Deafened Person I Know | 


in the Professional World 


GENEVIEVE Porter HopowAL 


her the professional world, I have 
known at least three perfect ex- 
ponents of success in spite of deafness, 
They were teachers: a grammar grade 
teacher, a high school professor, and a 
superintendent of schools, in Chicago, 
where large classes of students and 
multitudes of the public have to be 
met and satisfied. I did not know 
these persons intimately, but merely 
through occasional contact in my work 
of thirty years grammar grade teach- 
ing in the same great city, and through 
their splendid reputations; therefore, ! 
cannot write with authority on what 
made them so capable, though deaf- 
ened. So why not discuss my own 
case, that was so similar to that of the 


grammar grade teacher? Her degree 
of deafness and mine were about 
equally “bad.” True, she _ climbed 


slightly higher in her field than I, but 
that may have been because she cen- 
tered more on her one _ profession, 
while there were many diversions and 
pursuits in my life: athletics, music, 
travel, club and social life, and most 
fascinating of all, especially for one 
deafened—journalism. 

There was nothing exceptional about 
my ability; my success was the result 
of dire necessity. My mother’s cir- 
cumstances, those of a widow without 
funds and with three small girls to 
rear, early impressed me immensely. 
At three years of age, I had been left 
delicate from an attack of scarlet fever 
that gradually took my hearing until, in 
the seventh grade, we feared that I could 
not accomplish my ambition to become 
a teacher and support my mother. I 
have always considered that year, with 
its discouragements by aurists, the 
hardest of my life. I had still to 


learn the greatest lesson of the deaf- 
ened: to forge straight ahead and not 
let his situation shut off the joys of life 
that surge all about him; to adjust him- 
self, cheerfully, to a handicapped life 
that is not, after all, as bad as it 
might be, and that mingles, frequently, 
with kindly folks who appreciate him 
for other “make-ups” that outshine his 
difficulty; to cling to friends who pay 
little or no attention to his deafness. 
Fortunately (and observe how often 
that word applies in every one’s life) 
the principal of the school I attended 
interested himself in my case; he kept 
me studying, working, forgetting and 
winning; later, he showed me how to 
get into the night schools as_ teacher, 
that I might earn my way through a 
higher education. I felt that I had to 
make good when such a man ignored 
my handicap. My wits took hold, I 
grew strategic, aggressive, more con- 
centrated and determined. The greatest 
asset, perhaps, came a few years later, 
when an aged, wealthy aurist whom | 
consulted advised me to save the money 
I was wasting on tinkering with the 
ears and get out into God’s sunshine, 
breathe deeply of clean air, night and 
day, enjoy life, think happiness, do for 
others, and get around my difficulty 
one honest way or another: great, 
practical advice that—and he refused 
the fee! I became an optimist—made 
pleasant friends and caught a sense ef 


humor from some of them—qualities” 


each and all that are invaluable for 
attracting the young in education. 
The principal for whom I taught im 
night school had not discovered my 
deafness for some time; he had @ 
naturally loud voice and I took quick 
advantage of the fact; I was learning 
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to turn each and every advantage to 
account: that is the Big Rusiness of 
the deafened—or should be. His main 
objection to me was my youth and the 
fact that I wore “pigtails.” These 
latter were promptly elevated to make 
me look older. I plunged into the 
problem of handling well some forty- 
odd men and women and wayward 
youths who came in “just for fun.” 
I never asked that wiry, impatient and 
noisy principal for a single minute’s 
help. He remembered me when I was 
in line for a day-school appointment 
and persuaded the superintendent to 
let him have me. Later, when he no- 
ticed the deafness, he was inclined to 
be rather harsh and critical, but I had 


been studying his type, meantime, and. 


was prepared to overcome his attitude. 
He already realized that I got along 
with the “problem” children better than 
his average hearing teachers. I sought 
out opportunities, one way or another, 
to get into conversation with him to 
let him get an insight into my joy and 
intensive interest in the children; 1 


knew that here again I differed from , 


the majority of his teachers. These 
qualities were not innate in me, but 
cultivated constantly, until they became 
a part of my charaeter; I could actually 
experience growth from _ continually 
striving for the perfection that might 
offset the handicap; that magnanimous 
principal of my childhood days had not 
written, in vain, in my autograph book: 


“Be what thou prayest to be made— 
and may the Great Master’s steps be 
thine.” 

Then, too, I was a constant reader 
of Emerson and puzzled much over his 
words : 


“He that loveth, maketh his own, the 
grandeur that he loves.” 

A superintendent, on reading these 
words on my back wall, where I could 
ever keep them in mind, once remarked 
that so young a woman as | could not 
comprehend their meaning; whereupon, 
I promptly demonstrated for him in a 
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class lesson. He left my room smiling 
and reported favorably on me to the 
“doubting Thomas” in the office. Other 
reports on my work and personality 
went into the same office from parents 
and supervisors, many of whom were 
better posted on things educational than 
the average principal. I was but five 
years in the field when this same first 
principal recommended me for assist- 
ant principal over the heads of long 
experienced hearing teachers. All this 
was cultivated achievement; during 
those first years I had gone right on 
with my higher education through uni- 
versity extension and correspondence 
courses ; I had thought and done every 
conceivable thing to make my children 
love and respect me and to help me 
in my affliction; results in their work 
were, at times, surprising even to me; 
my room was always accredited with 
the best attendance record and the clear- 
est enunciation in the school; parents 
cultivated me as a sister and swore 
by me. I was independent, withal, 
and never grovelled, cajoled nor “gave 
in” where their children needed candid, 
strict disciplining. 

When sedentary habits of evening 
and Saturday study, preparatory for 
a principal's certificate, began to impair 
my strength and cheerfulness, I dropped 
them—delved into outdoor sports, trans- 
ferred my school work to a suburban 
district and continued in the humbler 
ranks. I had, of course, to convince the 
strange community that their cherubs 
would not. suffer from my deafness. 
I took up my home in their midst: 
met them everywhere about the streets, 
in the stores, called at their homes, 
played after school hours with their 
big and little folks, on the ice-ponds, 
toboggans, school-yard fields, on the 
golf-links, and beat them all at every- 
thing except base-ball and prize-fight- 
ing; soon, my back-steps were visited 


‘with garden products, baby sisters and 


brothers and pet animals. My mother 
almost lost her job of pie making and 
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cake baking—so many were the love 
offerings from the neighborhood ; a few 
months could put me, then, with almost 
everyone I cared to win, where years 
of conniving had to pass before I could 
feel sure of my ground, previously. 
This second principal never doubted me 
for a moment; he was smoother and 
more sophisticated than the first man— 
for was he not, himself, afflicted with 
very poor eyesight and therefore well- 
posted on what the handicapped can 
do by cultivating their wits? Nine 
years of this man, and a woman was 
appointed in his place. I was a new 
experience for her; she made me feel it. 
Was I afraid? No, indeed. There 
should be no place for that emotion in 
the caliber of the deafened. I set about 


enlightening her, and after much obser- 
vation on her part, she continued the 
high rating given me by the men prin- 
cipals—from 92 to 97. She changed 
her questioning, “Can she do_ it?” 
to “How does she do it?” and soon 
many of her teachers were hearing, “T 
want you to try to do it likewise.” 

When I resigned she handed me the 
following letter : 

Miss Genevieve Porter has been under my 
supervision for the past four years. I can 
heartily recommend her as a superior teacher 
in spite of her handicap of poor hearing. 

She inspires her pupils with ambition, con- 
fidence, self respect, and high ideals, and 
stimulates them to their best efforts. 

There is a spirit of earnestness, interest, 
spontaneity, and good will in her room that 
is as unusual as it is satisfying. 

Her recent resignation was received with 
deep regret. 





EMPLOYERS AS I HAVE OBSERVED THEM | 


MADELEINE 


ONTRARY to that of most deaf- 

ened people, my experience under 
three different employers since I be- 
came hard of hearing, some five years 
ago, has been singularly fortunate. I 
had left my old home in the maritime 
provinces of Canada to seek my for- 
tune in the newspaper world of one 
of the largest upper Canadian cities, 
and had been fortunate enough to se- 
cure an important position as resident 
editor of a trade and fashion journal, 
published in Toronto, when suddenly 
my hearing became affected. My work 
at that time was most congenial and 
necessitated my _ calling constantly 
upon leading importers, manufacturers 
and retailers, and writing up my inter- 
views daily, for publication twice a 
month. After making a desperate effort 
to “carry on” for a few weeks after 
my disability had become really a de- 
cided handicap, I discussed the matter 
with my managing editor at headquar- 
ters. He proved wonderfully sympa- 


DE SOYRES 


thetic and after considering my prob- 
lem, decided that it would not be wise 
for me to be transferred to a humbler 
niche in the same organization, where 
I would be continually reminded of my 
previous work, but he believed I would 
be happier in another branch of jour- 
nalistic activity, if such could be found. 
This man was considerate enough to 
make inquiries on my behalf and sent 
me at last to interview another editor 
of a large daily paper who needed @ 
social editor at once. 

I was offered the post when I ex 
plained that I could hear perfectly well 
on the telephone, and the next day I 
was installed in a small private office 
with my own desk phone as my if 
termediary with the outside world 
Thus was I launched as a Society Edi- 
tor, whose duty it was to announce 
weddings, engagements and other local 
doings which are, of course, handled 
by means of telephoning the brides-to- 


be and others and establishing a friend- 
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ly connection with scores of unknown 
persons throughout the city. As I got 
into the work and found it not by any 
means tiring, my new employer handed 
over frequent assignments for outside 
work, such as writing up fashion 
parades, unusual store displays and 
windows, etc.; anything, in fact, which 
required no personal interviewing. I 
began to do book reviews for the Sat- 
urday issue after a few months, and 
even had time to take a correspondence 
course in literature with a leading uni- 
versity. 

After about two years of this routine 
my hearing suddenly took another turn 
for the worse and even telephoning 
proved to be too great a strain. A 
two-months’ leave of absence was ar- 
ranged for, and my resignation was 
reluctantly handed in at the conclusion. 
My employer spoke regretfully of my 
departure but acknowledged that the 
work was unsuitable, and advised me 
to try for purely literary work which 
entailed no interviewing of any sort. 


By the merest accident I happened . 


to notice an advertisement of a vacancy 
in the editorial staff of a local pub- 
lishing firm, and thinking this might 
be worth while, I wrote in a letter of 
application, making it clear that I was 
hard of hearing. The publisher in ques- 
tion proved sympathetic during my 
first interview with him, and announced 
that he was more interested in my 
personal background and previous jour- 
nalistic experience than in my hearing; 
and provided my normal health was 
good, he saw no objection whatever to 
my assuming charge of his weekly re- 
view, made up of articles of general in- 
terest from all over the world. 
During my talk with my prospective 
employer I realized that he was speak- 
ing in a distinct, well-modulated voice, 
which I could hear without undue ef- 
fort, and I commented on this to him, 
saying I found him perfectly easy to 
follow. It was his natural manner of 
speaking, I was glad to discover. 


Soon after that I joined his staff, and 
have found him ever since to be unfail- 
ingly sympathetic, and my efforts to be 
of service have been encouraged and 
rewarded generously. What is even 
of more importance is the fact that he 
has taken on a second deafened em- 
ployee, as proof reader, and we have 
both agreed that conditions could not 
be more pleasant anywhere. We are 
neither of us subjected to much strain 
of conversation, nor are we obliged to 
wear our instruments during office 
hours, for the incessant noise from the 
machines which turn out our various 
publications enables us to catch speech 
that would be inaudible in quieter places. 
This is also an advantage from a deaf- 
ened worker’s viewpoint. 

As a further indication of the 
thoughtfulness of our employer I might 
cite the fact that when it becomes 
necessary to hold a staff conference 
or when an outsider is invited to ad- 
dress us upon such a topic as group 
insurance, first aid, etc., we discover, 
as a rule, that the visitor has been 
requested to speak in a louder tone 
than ordinary. 

With a deafened editor and proof 
reader on his staff, this employer has 
certainly shown himself to be more 
broadminded than the average, though 
he made it quite plain at the outset that 
he lays more emphasis upon the mental 
and moral qualifications of his staff 
than upon their physical condition, and 
I believe that in the former respect, the 
average deafened man or woman is 
seldom found wanting. 


I might add in conclusion that this 
attitude on the part of our employer 
is not due to any particular home or 
outside influence, but is the result of 
logical reasoning on his part, when 
faced with the consideration of match- 
ing my qualifications against those of 
other applicants. The deafened em- 
ployee who is engaged in literary work, 
he believes, is able to concentrate, is 
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less excitable, less affected by outside 
noises, and is capable of turning out 
better work in a shorter time. Which 
leads me to conclude that any well- 
trained deafened worker can_ secure 
employment today, provided the occu- 
pation does not entail hearing, and 


while journalism, perhaps, offers more 
opportunities to the hard of hearing 
than do most occupations, it ought not 
to be a difficult matter to make other 
employers see things from a similar 
viewpoint, provided any suitable open- 
ing is available. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST 


YVONNE Pirro!s 


FEW months ago a friend of 

mine, living in Grenoble, the 
beautiful and intellectual city of the 
French Alps, wrote to me: “I have just 
made the acquaintance of an American 
lady, quite deaf since her early child- 
hood, a talented artist in painting. I 
noticed at once her bright, intelligent 
smile and her lovely white curly hair. 
I have been quite struck by her love 
of art and nature, her gentle disposition, 
and her thirst for knowledge........ Will 
you write to her? I am sure it would 
give her great pleasure. She does not 
seem to have associated much with 
others similarly handicapped, and your 
friendship would open a new world to 


So I wrote to Miss Eliza Haigh. She 
answered me at once in the most charm- 
ing manner, and as our correspondence 
went on, it occurred to me that the 
readers of the Votta Review would 
certainly be very much interested to 
make the acquaintance of this distin- 
guished sister and countrywoman. On 
my suggestion, Miss Haigh gave me 
these details of her life and work. 

She was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, with all her senses; her two 
brothers and two sisters heard nor- 
mally too. Her father was the pros- 
perous owner of a wire factory. She 
was a bright baby, full of promise, who 
talked, sang and laughed all the day 
long. -When she was two years old, 
her grandmother took her for a stay 
in the country; there the baby became 





ELIZA HAIGH, WHOSE WORKS OF ART HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED BY THE PARIS SALON AND 
OTHER FAMOUS GALLERIES 


very ill with spinal meningitis. After 
agonies of despair among the loving 
ones around her, she recovered, but— 
it is the often-told, painful story—by 
and by a great change revealed itself 
in the little one. Gradually she ceased 
to sing and babble, she did not answer 
when she was called. First of all, het 
grandfather realized the terrible truth. 
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The other members of the family per- 


‘sisted for weeks in hoping against all 


hope, but alas! they were convinced 
at last—their little Lida was nearly 
stone deaf. 

When she was six or seven—then 
deaf and dumb—she was sent to an 
oral school for the deaf in New York 
to be demutised. She remained there 
only two years, for her fond father 
preferred her to be taught at home by 
a private teacher. 
This teacher was 
the late Miss Abbie 
Locke, herself a 
pupil of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 

Miss Haigh’s 
mother died when 
she was only fifteen. 
Eliza spent her girl- 
hood at Boston and 
Buffalo, or in her 
family home in the 
suburbs of New 
York City, busy with 
all the interests of 
the wealthy young 
ladies of her age. 
She took lessons in 
dancing and riding, 
was fond of walking, 
and a good swimmer. 





Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, and William 
Chase. On the happy side of the thir- 
ties, she resolved to go to work in 
Europe. She crossed the ocean with a 
party of art students, all with normal 
hearing, and discovered lovely Italy, 
where she spent four never-to-be-for- 
gotten months. She stayed with her 


friends in a pretty villa with a charm- 
ing garden, in Fiesole, near Florence, 
and had the 


most glorious time 
visiting the Pitti 
and Uffizi museums, 
the cathedrals, the 
paintings and sculp- 
tures. Her vocation 
became then the 
aim, the hope of her 
life! She went too 
to Venice, Siena, 
Rome, _ Bologne, 
Naples and Cas- 
tellamare, admiring 
everywhere the mas- 
terpieces of  cen- 
turies, and the in- 
comparable beauties 
of young nature. 

From Naples some 
of her companions 
left for America. 
The rest of the 


She usually spent party went to Paris, 
her summer _holi- where Miss Haigh 
days at the home ,pgpre Locke sTONE, PUPIL oF ALEXAN. ‘00K up her abode at 
of a married sister, DER GRAHAM BELL, TEACHER OF miss the American Girls’ 
in South Bristol, HAIGH. Club.. She remained 
Maine. Her favorite there two winters, 


pleasure there, for six or seven sum- 
mers, was to camp alone in a tent by 
the seaside—like a Girl Scout, doing all _ 
her cooking herself! She remembers 
with delight these bright days of sunny 
weather and perfect freedom. Her 
brother-in-law owned two motor boats, 
and they had lovely excursions at sea. 

Meanwhile, Miss Haigh had “heard” 
in her heart the call of Art, and had 
begun to study drawing and painting 
very earnestly in New York, with Carol 


studying hard at the Academy Vitti, 
the Academy Colorossi, taking lessons 
with great painters such as Merson, 
Aman Jean, Mac Mounier, Raphael 
Colin. She had a very happy time in 
Paris, and made many friends, both 
French and American. The third winter 
she took an “atelier” all for herself, 
worked and lived there. She stayed in 
Paris for seven or eight years, keeping 
interested and busy all the time. Her 
paintings were of all sorts—landscapes, 
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still life, portraits. 
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They became more 
and more appreciated; two of them, 
“The Meal” and “A Reading Woman,” 
had the great honor to be accepted at 
the Paris Salon; others were exhibited 
in private galleries, and mentioned with 
praise by the critics of art. 

Later, Miss Haigh went for two years 
to Etaples, on the Channel, a seaside 
resort extremely popular with artists 
because of its grand, beautiful scenery. 

After having lived and worked for 
about ten years in France, she decided 
to study Dutch art, and went to stay 
with a family in Laren, near Amster- 
dam, Holland. She became closely 
acquainted with the picture galleries, 
and the paintings of Franz Hals, Rem- 
brandt, and other great Dutch masters 
of old. In Holland, as everywhere, 
Miss Haigh made many friends—all 
people with normal hearing. In fact, 
she has had but little association with 
the deaf in her life, though she always 
enjoyed opportunities to meet them. One 
of her pleasantest recollections of Hol- 
land is to have had a deaf model—a very 
interesting girl, she said. 

The outburst of the Great War sur- 
prised Miss Haigh in Veere, a Dutch 
seaside resort. She resolved then to 
return to her own country and people; 
it was a new era of her life, that long 
stretch of eleven years from 1914 to 
1925! 

Like every woman. she at once be- 
came busily engaged in patriotic work 
for the Red Cross, knitting, sewing, 
rolling bandages for.the wounded sol- 
diers, and so on. She had come to live 
ina part of the property of her brother- 
in-law, in Winsted, Connecticut, but she 
had a studio and an apartment all for 
herself, and managed very well with all 
her household duties, even with the 
problem of opening the door to visitors. 
She had a red light connected with the 
bell, which advised her when someone 
rang. She had many of her paintings, 
pictures, souvenirs of all sorts in her 
Studio at Winsted. Alas! one day 


(happily during her absence) fire re- 
duced the studio to ashes. It was a 
great sorrow to her, and made her ap- 
preciate all the more deeply the great 
loss of so many treasures of art that 
were burned at the same time in her 
dear France and Belgium. 

While in America, Miss Haigh gave 
much of her time to open-air painting. 
Two pictures, reproduced here, are from 
this epoch: “The Country Road in 
Litchfield, Conn.,” and “Old Curiosity 
Shop in Nantucket.” Both of these pic- 
tures were exhibited at the Salon des 
Indepéndants, in New York. A great 
French Review of Art, La revue du 
vrai et du beau, wrote about them: 
“These two works are well composed, 
brilliantly colored. Miss Eliza 
Haigh excels in creating an atmosphere, 
giving to her landscapes air and light, 
making them vibrate and live. 

She is a very remarkable artist.” 

But by and by, even amidst the af- 
fection of her large family circle, Miss 
Haigh felt the longing for France, and 


_in 1925 she sailed again for her adopted 


country. How delighted she was again 
to see Paris, and the Louvre, and all the 
incomparable beauties of the Seine’s 
banks! Since her return here, she has 
travelled much in various parts of 
France, visiting picturesque, melancholy 
Brittany, the splendid region of the 
Alps, with Lyon, Grenoble, and the con- 
vent of the Grande Chartreuse; then the 
South, its Roman ruins and its lovely 
landscapes. She is now on the Riviera, 
painting in the open air, fixing by her 
water-colors the endless aspects of the 
blue sea, of the golden shores, of the 
hills all blossoming with radiant flowers, 
of the gray olive woods. . . 


Miss Haigh has always travelled 
alone, surmounting all difficulties due to 
her deafness. She is very sensitive 
about it, she confessed to me, but very 
brave, too, and tries to think of it as 
little as possible. In America she can 
understand people by lip-reading and 
is generally understood by speech; in 
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Europe, she has sometimes to be helped 
by writing, and can communicate either 
in French or Dutch. Always eager to 
learn, during her stay in Grenoble some 
months ago, she took private French 
lessons with a teacher of the University. 
She has, however, studied French most 
of the time alone; she is very fond of 
reading, and has a fair knowledge of 
French literature. 

Miss Haigh told me that she had 
wished for years to possess a motor car 
of her own, so as to travel more easily 
and go where it pleased her to paint. 
But strange to say, just as she had al- 
most decided to buy her machine, she 
dreamed that she was driving an auto- 
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mobile, and, much to her horror, killed 
every person she met in the streets! 
She woke up trembling with fear, real- 
ized, with relief and thankfulness, that 
it was only a nightmare—and gave up 
forever all idea of buying a car! 

In this magazine, whose chief aim it 
is to encourage the deaf by offering 
them noble examples, is it not fitting to 
make Miss Eliza Haigh known and ap- 
preciated? Having means enough to 
lead a futile life of leisure and pleasure, 
she has chosen, on the contrary, the 
way of study and work, the patient, 
life-long search for the beautiful, and 
she has found in it her own reward, 
for, in truth, “a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever”! 





Anthropology and Psychology. 


as follows: 


selves properly for the fray? 


resistance? Have we become fossilized? 


who are dropping out poorly trained? 


take what we have not accomplished.” 





NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL WORK FOR THE DEAF 


The Conference on Problems of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, called by the 
National Research Council in January, has been succeeded by a permanent com- 
mittee which, with the assistance of eight sub-committees, will undertake to carry 
on the work outlined at the January meeting. 
tee is as follows: Dr. Rudolf Pintner, Chairman, Dr. Gordon Berry, Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, D. Stacy R. Guild, Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Harris Taylor, and (ex-officio) 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, Chairman of the National Research Council’s Committee on 


The papers published in schools for the deaf have been commenting with keen in- 
terest on the phases of the work connected most intimately with their own. 
The Western Pennsylvanian, remarking on the statement that about 80 per cent 
of all pupils in schools for the deaf leave without graduating, speaks pertinently 


“Are we as teachers making the mistake of patting ourselves on the back because 
we prepare a few of our pupils to meet life’s battles successfully while the majority 
drop out of school because we fail to arouse in them an ambition to prepare them- 


“Are we too well pleased with ourselves? 
equipped and professionally equipped, or should we be elsewhere, letting others 
assume the sacred tasks entrusted to us? 


“Are we as teachers, principals and superintendents, drifting along the lines of least 
Has the fountain of our inspiration run 
dry? Are we giving our pupils stones when they have a right to expect bread? 
Are we using antiquated methods when the strenuous struggle of this age demands 
progress? Are we marking time while the rest of the educational world is pushing 
forward? Do our courses of study need revising to meet the needs of the children 


“We need to take stock and see where the fault is and then remedy the evil 
even if it means eliminating ourselves from the picture and letting others under- 


The personnel of the main commit- 


Are we really teachers, intellectually 




















THE DIARY OF A DUMBBELL 


Joun A. 


KNOW that my nonsense is entirely 

out of place in an Achievement Num- 
ber, but how could I get in here except 
by writing nonsense? I am no achiever ; 
I haven’t even learned to cut my own 
hair yet. However, there are folks, you 
know, who resemble airplanes in one 
respect—the higher up they get the more 
insignificant they appear. Perhaps I 
should be like that, and so the closer to 
the ground I remain the better it will be 
for my reputation, if any. 

In a general discussion of the achieve- 
ments of the deafened, however, I do 
want to go on record with the assertion 
that I believe my own experience has 
shown clearly that the chief reason for 
the failure of the deafened to get and 
hold good positions (and the economic 
problem is a serious one) is their superior 
intelligence. The deafened, as a class, 
are too smart for their own good. Those 
among them who are too dumb to realize 
that impaired hearing is a handicap will, 
to judge by my own experience, have no 
difficulty in finding and holding posi- 
tions. But once the deafened individual 
reaches the point where he is to be 
classed as unusually intelligent, and this 
is the rating of the vast majority of 
the deafened, he begins to notice a thou- 
sand and one drawbacks of impaired 
hearing that make the securing of a 
worthwhile position difficult if not im- 
possible. 

I have been more or less deafened 
since I was twelve or thirteen, and totally 
so for a long, long time. To indicate 
that I was a dumbbell ‘of the highest type 
even at an early age, I will say that I 
left school at thirteen to go to work. It 
took me five years to realize that I could 
have earned just as much selling papers 
or doing other work after school hours, 
without interfering with my education. 
When I realized that at least a nominal 
education was essential, it required some 
nine years of evening school and cor- 
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respondence study to obtain the equiva- 
lent of an ordinary high-school course, 

My dumbness (mental—lI’ve always 
been able to talk a blue streak) was, 
however, a decided asset in getting posi- 
tions. I have worked as errand boy, 
store clerk, showcard writer, window dec- 
orator, private secretary, store salesman, 
assistant buyer, typist, stenographer, of- 
fice clerk, correspondence clerk and office 
manager, under some 117 different em- 
ployers. None of these employers ever 
questioned whether my deafness would 
interfere with my efficiency; or, at least, 
I never heard them! I told them all 
that it would not and apparently they 
believed me. In fact, I believed it my- 
self in those wild, carefree days, and 
they—well, I suppose they were a good 
bit like the little girl in Liberty. She 
had been told by some of her older 
friends that there was no Santa Claus. 

“Well,” she said, pertly, “my mamma 
says there is a Santa Claus.” 

“Are you sure your mamma was telling 
the truth?” asked her friend. 

The little girl tossed her head and re- 
plied emphatically, “What my mamma 
says is true, even if it ain’t true.” 

I suppose I spoke in such a convincing 
manner that these employers believed me. 
At least I had no trouble in getting posi- 
tions, and I never was discharged, the 
numerous shifts being on the basis of a 
dollar or so increase in salary. It may 
be true that the sort of positions I stood 
ready to accept and did accept would 
not appeal strongly to the average deaf- 
ened man. As I grow more intelligent 
(and age does help a little in that re 
spect, I see), I am now more difficult to 
please. The chief difference that the 
years have brought, however, is an ability 
to detect the obstacles that deafness puts 


in the path of efficiency. I know now — 


that there are hundreds of reasons why! 
could not fill efficiently any of the post 
tions I have held. I suppose if I applied 
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for a position anywhere now, I’d begin 
by apologizing for my deafness. In the 
old days that would never have occurred 
to me. I took it for granted that if I 
could not do the work I would be dis- 
charged—and that was that. 

I started out as an errand boy, but 
became a showcard writer when my em- 
ployer told me he would give me a dol- 
lar extra a week if I would learn to 
make price tickets and the like. I took 
home with me pieces of cardboard boxes, 
practiced the alphabet, and became a 
showcard writer; only, of course, it did 
not take me as long 
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illustrate my showcards. So I took up 
art. Thus we see how a powerful inborn 
talent urges one on! All I learned was 
to distinguish between ink and water 
colors—sometimes. 

The art school closed its term in April, 
and I had grown so accustomed to go- 
ing to school every evening that I felt 
completely lost. Then someone suggested 
that I take up shorthand, telling me that 
stenographers made as much as $25.00 a 
week. I didn’t believe that anyone but 
the President actually received as much 
as that, but I decided to try short- 

hand. It never oc- 





as I have required 


curred to me that 
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to tell about it! 
After I had been 
promoted to the 
point where I re- 
ceived $3.50 each 
week (a splendid 
salary back in the 
days when one 
could buy a good 
overcoat for $3.00) 


None of my employers ever ques- 
tioned whether my deafness would 
interfere with my efficiency. I told 
them all that it would not, and ap- 
parently they believed me. In fact, 
I believed it myself! I suppose that 
if I applied for a position anywhere 
now, I'd begin by apologizing for 
my deafness. In the old days that 
would never have occurred to me. 
I took it for granted that if I could 
not do the work I would be dis- 
charged—and that was that. 


my deafness might 
handicap me in tak- 
ing dictation. 

I'll take credit 
for one thing: I 
really studied. I 
must have put in 
four to eight hours 
every day on short- 
hand. After I had 








I must have be- 





learned the prin- 





come a trifle arro- 


gant. At any rate, I had a few words 


with the boss and went away from there. 
I decided that I wanted liberty and in- 
dependence; that I should never again 
work for any one except myself. After 
some weeks as an independent showcard 
writer and letterer it began to dawn on 
me that there was little difference, and 
much less worry, connected with a fixed 
salary of ten dollars a week (my free- 
dom had lifted me to that mark) that 
one actually received each Saturday; and 
$35.00 a week as an independent worker, 
but of which not more than ten could be 
collected. 

I returned to the fold and worked 
as salesman in a small department store 
and later as an assistant buyer. Deaf- 
hess made selling over the counter a 
good bit of a nuisance, however, and I 
drifted more and more into showcard 
writing and decorating. About this time 
I decided that it would be desirable to 


ciples and could 
write from dictation, I used to go around 
to the public buildings, at night, strike 
up an acquaintance with the watch- 
men, and persuade them to read alcud 
to me from whatever book or paper 
they happened to have. I could sit quite 
close to them, of course, and so managed 
to hear fairly well. I suppose I wrote in 
shorthand some six hundred books, three 
hundred magazines, and one thousand 
newspapers. As a result I could write 
shorthand at from eighty to two hundred 
words a minute before I took my first 
position, This probably saved me later, as 
I could allow the dictators to keep a full 
sentence ahead of me, permitting me to 
get the context, and then catch up readily 
at the close of the dictation. Had I been 
compelled to write each word as uttered, 
without having a chance to catch the 
“sense” of the dictation, I should have 
been lost. I sometimes think, too, that 
this vast amount of shorthand practice 
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supplied the foundation for whatever 
writing ability I may have. At least I 
know that in school my marks in Eng- 
lish were simply terrible. And I never 
have had any “urge” to write. 

I drifted about from one job to another 
as some special feature of salary or 
work prompted me. It seems incredible 
to me that I could have worked for so 
many years as a stenographer without 
being dismissed at least now and then 
as an incompetent. All of these different 
employers knew that I was deafened, but 
apparently none of them took it as any- 
thing unusual. I am firmly convinced 
now that my invincible ignorance hypno- 
tized them. As long as I believed so 
thoroughly that I could do the work, 
they accepted the verdict without ques- 
tion. And still there are people who in- 
sist that the day of miracles is past! 

Finally my stenographic travels, di- 
rected no doubt by the benign Fates 
which watch over the Irish, led me to the 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton. Hadn’t I been born on a farm? 
True, I had left when I was seven years 
of age and never returned even for a 
visit; but once a farmer always a 
farmer. And down among the scientific 
investigators of that Department I feund 
the ideal job for a deafened stenographer. 
When a botanical expert dictates to his 
stenographer to the effect that a certain 
plant has a stem that is glabrous, with 
leaves lance-elliptic to nearly linear-eliip- 
tic, acuminate, cordate, clasping, spinu- 
lose-denticulate, firm, loosely reticulate, 
hispidulous on the veins—what use, I 
ask you, is hearing? 

Then suddenly one day my hearing 
departed entirely. I suppose the constant 
battering of “hispidulous” and such on 
the already weakened tissues had heccne 
too much for human flesh to bear. Of 
course, any normal human being—normal 
from the standpoint of intelligence in 
particular—would have realized that com- 
plete loss of hearing on the part of a 
stenographer meant an immediate search 
for a new job. This would seem espe- 





cially true in the case of a man who 
happened to be sufficiently husky to 
wield a pick and shovel satisfactorily, 
(Typewriting has always been a sort of — 
incongruous job for me, as I can cover — 
the entire keyboard of a standard type. 
writer with one hand!) However, I 
had not yet developed an especially k 
intelligence. To my simple way 
reasoning the problem was just this: ]” 
was totally deafened. I could no longer 
hear the voice of the dictator. Then how 
could I manage the correspondence? 
Why, of course, write the letters with- 
out dictation! And that was what I pro- 
ceeded to do. 

The point, of course, is that any 
stenographer who has worked in an Office 
for a year or more should be able to 
answer general inquiries that come in; 
and prepare replies to the more technical 
letters if he is given a few basic notes, 
As long as I could hear, however, it was ~ | 
much simpler to let my employers do all 
the thinking, leaving to me simply the 
mechanical task (it is almost that) of 
translating my shorthand notes into 
typed letters. Total deafness, then, 
shocked me into what was perhaps the 
first active utilization of whatever it is 
that I have in place of a brain. It took 
just that sort of an earthquake to ac- 
complish the task. And deafness, too, 
really “kicked” me into a better position. 

Of course, this partial awakening had 
its drawbacks. When I realized that I 
could write letters and memoranda, pre- 
pare statements and reports, and all with- 
out dictation, I naturally began to be 
lieve that these literary fellows were no 
great shucks after all, and that if I 
could write that sort of stuff I could 
write anything. So, when one day back 
in 1917 I thought of something I wanted 
to say to the readers of the Votta RE- 
view, I sat down and said it with a type 
writer and mailed it to the magazine. 
The Editor printed it, and so.my new 
complaint became incurable. Now I find 
that I cannot stop—not even for an 
Achievement Number ! 
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If our friends are badly chosen, they will inevitably drag us down; if well, they will 
raise us up.—Lord Avebury. 


EAR Club Members and VotLtTa 
Review Readers: 

Since this is the “Achievement Num- 
ber” of our magazine, we may as well 
tell the world what our own C. C. has 
accomplished. The club has grown 
from one group of pen friends in 1920 
to seventeen groups in 1928. It has 
made dozens of people happy in that 
time by the gift of a subscription to 
the Votta Review. It has raised almost 
$250.00 to constitute the Washburn 
Friendly Fund, interest from which 
provides subscriptions for a limited 
number of those who are unable to 
pay. It has held three annual reunions 
at Federation conferences, where our 
luncheons have become famous. The 
tub has scattered good times and 
hearty laughs with a prodigal hand, By 
going through the files I could pick 
out letters that would reveal real 
stories. I could tell you how, one after 
another, people of all ages and de- 
scriptions have found congenial friends, 
ficouragement to press on in the 
Workaday world, ambition to renew 
school studies, courage to wear instru- 
ments, and faith to take up lip-reading. 
It was thought when the club was or- 
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ganized by Mrs. Mileham that it would 
serve to reach only those in out-of- 
the-way places who could not join lo- 
cal organizations, but the busiest peo- 
ple I know find time to read and write 
in the ring letters. Guess why! 

_If our club has meant something to 
busy people (many of them are city 
dwellers with various means of diver- 
sion), how much more does it mean to 
those in isolated places! Our letters 
travel in style through Canada, a num- 
ber of foreign countries, and thirty- 
five of our own states; but we haven't 
a single member in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, or West Vir- 
ginia. When we have at least one mem- 
ber in every state in the Union, we shall 
have achieved something. We must save 
some of our crowing for the future. Do 
you know deafened persons in any of 
these states? Send me their names and 
addresses and I will write to them. Help 
advertise the C. C. 

Advertising has become an art— 
costly display windows, magazine 
pages in alluring colors, demonstra- 
tions or samples of the real thing, 
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Here is a sample, better than any sand- 
wich you ever sampled at a_ state 
fair. I just took a big slice out of a 
ring letter, and here it is: 


The question of the proper place for deaf- 
ness as an affliction keeps bobbing up. In 
this matter don’t you think that you are 
perhaps something of a Pollyanna, Jaf, 
with the Sob Sisterhood holding up the 
other end of the argument, and the Friendly 
Lady taking a position about halfway be- 
tween? One of the sisterhood, an old time 
friend, wrote me not long ago and wound 
up her letter with: “You are so courageous, 
so cheerful, and in spite of your terrible 
affliction”— etc., etc., encore, und so weiter, 
ad nauseam. It was in other respects a 
deucedly nice letter, yet the ending took 
from me all desire to answer it. If I ever 
do, I think it will be somewhat as follows: 
“Dear Friend, Nearly everyone born into 
this world has defects of body or mind that 
to a certain extent influence his life, and 
may mar or add to the happiness which he 
may derive from the journey through the 
world. Our mental defects are in the main 
known only to others. We are uncon- 
scious of them. The physical defects knock 
at the door daily. People every day pass 
us on the street who are suffering from 
some physical handicap, yet almost the only 
one that can be apparent to the casual ob- 
server is total blindness. For forty years 
there has hardly been a minute when I have 
not been conscious of two ills of the body, 
the deafness of which all my friends know, 
and a terribly defective digestive apparatus 
which has declared itself in various ways, 
ranging from peritonitis to a few days in 
bed after unusual exertion. You have spoken 
very kindly of the handicap of which you 
know, but you can believe me, that the 
other is quite as likely to be a disturber of 
cheerfulness or to thwart ambition. You 
probably won't believe it, but it is true, 
that if a good angel should come to me 
and say, ‘You may have your choice between 
the ears of a robin (who, it is said, can hear 
the worm crawling under the ground), or 
the digestion of an ostrich,’ I should say 
without hesitation, ‘Dear Angel, make me 
like the big bird.’” 

But why look at the matter in this 
lugubrious way? I have an old friend as 
deaf as a post who said, when asked to 
what he attributed his success in life, “More 
than anything else to the fact that I have 
always been too deaf to hear a sure tip on 
the market”; and another one, also deaf, by 
the way, who credited his good health at 
eighty-five to ‘the fact that he was born 
with a poor digestion and always had to 
take care of himself. 

There is going to be an answer to this. 
I know someone is going to say, “He is 
not really deaf, he doesn’t know what deaf- 
ness is, or he wouldn’t talk that way. It’s 
true, I have often wondered how I could 
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get along, if I were totally deaf. We 

who can hear reasonably well with instry. 
ments aren’t really deaf, and that’s the truth 
I think I told you of another hard of hear. 
ing friend, who said, “Of course I get hold 
of most of the important things of life, but 
it is the little things I lose, the froth, and 
I miss it.” We do miss the froth of life 
don’t we? 

Your different views on the worth while 
things in travel are mighty interesting, | 
wonder, after all, if it isn’t the difference 
in view point of the different ages of the 
human animal. I know when I was younger, 
I was never content to leave a European 
city until I had seen every church, every 
picture starred by Baedeker, climbed every 
tower and tried to get every view. Now 
I'll admit I’m more interested in the littl 
things. I like to watch the people and find 
out how they live, get into their houses, if 
possible find out what they are thinking 
about. Not an easy thing in these one- 
night stops in India and Egypt, is it? For 
one thing I’m terribly enthusiastic about 
Greece and the Holy Land. No reading to 
do there. Only tto see the places that we 
remember from the Bible, and the old 
Grecian history we had to grind at school, 
Think of at last finding a use for that-old 
grind, seeing the place where Demosthenes 
spoke and Pericles and Aspasia used to 
walk, and Aesculus’ plays were acted. Did 
you ever have to translate them? Until 
now I’ve never been able to understand 
what earthly use all that work was. At 
last, revenge! 

It is so hard to know the truth about 
India. The poets, Tagore for instance, 
would make one think that the old customs, 
the imagery, the superstitions of the people 
are very beautiful, but along comes a 
woman doctor, Miss Mayo, who in her 
“Mother India” tells a frightful tale of the 
conditions there and of their dependence 
upon the English for any hope of rescue 
from the slough. The one thing we forget 
when any Indian scholar comes over here 
spreading his beautiful ideas, is that he 
wants the beauty for his own class and feels 
that a large part of the common popula 
tion should work in slavery to make pos- 
sible his own development in wisdom 
idealism. Of three hundred million people 
in India there are sixty millions whom 
Brahmins classify as “Untouchables,” to be 
absolutely without right or privilege. 
depend upon the power of Great Britain for 
the right to any education or even the 
nary rights of mankind. The great and 
beautiful India, the idealistic India of song 
and poem, was for the few of the Brahmin 
class who claimed to be the fountain h 
of knowledge and that the right to rule 
masses was theirs by inheritance. Sort 0 


clip - all - the -small-buds-to-make-the-singl 


rose-more-beautiful idea. All right, if yot 


happen to be the rose! 


I cannot resist commenting on the last 
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part of this letter, for there is a new 
spirit abroad in the land of India. Gand- 
hi’s movement may have been a failure, 
but a man who has spent years in that 
country says: ““The immediate end was 
not accomplished, but it (the movement) 
left a spiritual deposit in the mind of 
India that will never be lost. Gandhi 
taught his followers joyously to accept 
suffering for the sake of the national 
cause, and lo! the poor outcastes caught 
the spirit of the great Hindu and applied 
it to their own ends. In one of the worst 
caste-ridden sections of India the un- 
touchables appeared upon a_ forbidden 
road and were promptly dispatched to 
jail. Others came and took their places, 
were sent to prison and were again re- 
placed by other untouchables. The strug- 
gle went on for over a year. 

“The sight of these silent, patient, pas- 
sive resisters has shaken the caste sys- 
tem to its foundation and has so stirred 
the high castes that some of the more 
sympathetic spirits among them formed 
a procession, a thousand strong, walked 
on foot one hundred and fifty miles, 
holding meetings to arouse sympathy: as 
they went, and presented to her High- 
ness, the ruler of Travancore, a petition 
asking that all the roads be thrown open 
to the untouchables. The. latest word 
says that these low castes had won out 
and the roads had been thrown open. 
Patient suffering had won!” 

But, to come back to nearer and more 
practical things, I wish to repeat some- 
thing from another letter in that same 
ting. Some of you may not know that 
batteries for electrical instruments, if 
wrapped in oil paper, will keep for five 
months. 

Here, then, are samples of what the 
ting letters achieve—entertainment, fun, 
information, practical help. As individ- 
uals, the club members have achieved so 
much that I am fairly bursting with 
pride that I may call them “my chilluns.” 
One young lady set about having ear 
Phones installed in the church which she 
attends. She writes that it took three 
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years of persistent effort, but now six 
people are made happy by the use of 
them. There are nine hard of hearing 
members in the congregation, but some 
are too sensitive to be seen using the 
phones. It’s just like having a bag of 
riches but being afraid to be caught en- 
joying them. This same persistent mem- 
ber did more than get the church phones 
in. She worked up a Bible class for the 
hard of hearing. But let her tell her 
own story: 


I also belong to a Bible Class for hard of 
hearing folks. About five years ago a 
minister from Cleveland came to my home 
and asked me if I would help him organize 
a class for hard of hearing folks. He gave me 
a list of names and I went to all those people 
personally and asked them to join the Bible 
Class. Some of them were shocked to think 
any one knew they were hard of hearing, 
others were pleased to know of such a class, 
and some of them would like to come, but 
were too timid. We organized the class and 
have ten regular members, and they have 
attended rain or shine for the past five 
years. Sometimes we have a few more pres- 
ent, but the average is ten. We meet at a 
private home and have a set of church 
phones that we purchased ourselves. Several 
persons with normal hearing are interested 
in our class and they furnish music for us 
and once or twice a year we have a little 
party and social gathering. Will you pardon 
my conceit if I say I am just a little bit 
proud of this class, as I have seen Bible 
Classes started for the hard of hearing folks 
several times without success? 


Another C. C. “chile” has accom- 
plished something with ear phones. She 
has not only had them installed in her 
church but is now making a business of 
putting them in other churches. This is 
the first time that anyone has mentioned 
the work as a suitable one for a hard of 
hearing person. My “chile” will tell you 
about it: 


It has been my intention to write you 
my experience with the church acousticons. 
I find it the greatest pleasure to attend ser- 
vices in our church, where the acousticon 
is in such fine order, and where both the 
pastor and officers take such pleasure in 
seeing that we get good service. 

In my last letter to the C. C. I mentioned 
that I had taken up the work of trying to 
get churches to install ear phones. It is 
slow, but will pay well financially as well 
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as by giving the satisfaction of doing some 
good to our fellow sufferers. I find the 
pastors are usually much interested and 
willing to cooperate but owing to “poor 
times” or so many other demands for 
money, they hate to ask for further equip- 
ment. The best plan is either to enlist the 
interest of some prominent worker in the con- 
gregation, or some class or society. 

I hope to live to see the day when every 
church will have the acousticon. 


While discussing achievements we can 
afford to be generous and tell what 
others have accomplished. Did you know 
that a radio program 
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new invention over our heads. Music, mag. 
nified thousands of ‘times over by infernal 
devices, and belched into the heavens from 
an airplane! Its favorite course, and this is 
the third day, is right over our roof, anda 
sudden outburst of unearthly moans of jazz 
right over your head is just enough to con- 
vince you that this is not a world you care 
to live in a week longer. 

In New York, I see, they have just suc. 
cessfully hurled a human voice twenty miles 
across the Hudson. Shades of Rip Van 
Winkle and the rolling pins! 


Ah, how Jaf will make “thunder” of 
that! I can just see Pollyanna’s knight 
holding forth with 
fresh ardor for the 





especially for the 
hard of hearing was 
being put on the 
air from _ station 
WEAF? Every 
Sunday, between 
five-thirty and six 
(Eastern Standard 
time) the deafened 
may listen in to 
their own program. 
The first concert 
was given January 8, 
when an orchestra, 
a quartet, and an 
opera star broadcast 
melodies and mem- 
ories of twenty-five 
years ago. Of course, 
“A Radio Program 
for the Deafened”’ 


sooner. 


of hearing.” 


leave me out! 





C. C. BOOSTERS 


(And they are all men, too!) 

“The C. C. is a source of enjoy- 
ment and inspiration which I can- 
not afford to miss.” 

“T think your Correspondence 
Club is just wonderful, and I am 
wondering why I did not get in 
It is just the thing for 
those who are not in easy access 
to a local organization for the hard 


“T have in some way gotten the 
impression that in order to remain 
in for another ‘session’, 
make formal application. 
is the case, for goodness sake don’t 
I wouldn’t miss the 
C. C. for a bag of peanuts.” 


blessedness of total 
deafness. For once 
I think I shall have 
to agree with him. 

I have a story for 
you — good enough 
to make a best seller. 
Much as I like to 
read, I sometimes 
wonder why we 
bother with books 
when real live stories 
are being enacted 
around us every day. 
We may read them 
on the street car, see 
them in the market, 
or view them from 
our front windows. 
They come in let 
ters, and especially 


I must 
If such 








sharpened the wits 
of the wags, but it 
also gave them something to think about. 

Here is an accomplishment of modern 
science which my correspondent thinks 
is a horse of another color. She writes: 


My enthusiasm as a worker for the cure 
of deafness and the amelioration of the 
deafened, is sometimes seriously dampened 
in these grand and awful days. A letter, 
such as the enclosed from Washington, 
D. C., certainly does suggest that we are 
entering upon an era in which it may be 
truthfully said, “Blessed are they, who, hav- 
ing ears, hear not!” 


And here is the letter which she en- 
closed : 


This last week almost came to the break- 
ing point when, on top of the hectic de- 
mands of the office, modern science loosed a 


do they come if 
C. C. letters. Let me introduce my 
heroine to you by quoting from one of 
my good club members: 


I am enclosing a letter which I believe 
will interest you and perhaps add something 
to help others. I have never met the writeh 
but last year my attention was called to her 
by an article in a local paper which she 
written in a humorous way about a fall she 
had had. Later there was another article 
in the same paper written by one who knew 
her well and asking that people write @ 
her. I wrote a sympathetic note, and sim 
then we have exchanged several letters. After 
digesting everything in my Vota REVIEWS 
mark them and send them to her. This is the 
“surprise” she speaks of. = 

Last May she was getting ready to cele- 
brate her eighty-fifth birthday. She was on 
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a stepladder hanging curtains, when she 
made a misstep and fell. She lay there 
alone from eleven in the morning until four 
in the afternoon before she was found by 
a neighbor who happened to call. She was 
confined to her bed, then to a wheel chair 
for months. No bones were broken, fortu- 
nately, but parts of her body were para- 
lysed. She is known over the state as 
“Aunt Mary.” Her personal friends tell me 
that she is a wonderful character—totally 
deaf. She lives alone in her own home, 
having no children except a foster daughter 
who is married and lives in a distant city. 
I think her letter will explain the rest. 


And here is “Aunt Mary’s” letter: 


I am just bubbling over to talk about the 
delightful surprise you gave me, but the 
paralysed fingers and stub pencil are in- 
adequate this morning to convey an idea of 
what all it did for me. You see you, having 
city advantages and family connections, 
can’t realize that a shut-in and shut-out, 
alone, in an isolated village of one hundred 
fifty inhabitants, mostly the aged or chil- 
dren, must depend entirely on papers and 
magazines for glimpses of the outside world. 
Those glimpses so often are disappointing, 
failing utterly to touch my particular case. 
So I indulge in the one luxury I can afford 
by taking three dailies, three county papers, 
a church paper, and five magazines, the 
latter mostly for the entertainment of the 
young people whom I try to interest in 
things worth while, for which they will not 
spend money, though much abler than I 
with just my pitiful war widow’s pension. 
You can guess that the young man who 
brings my mail always has an armful, what 
with my large list of correspondents, be- 
sides advertising circulars and begging 
letters. All this to have you understand 
why your surprise was so appreciated! 

I always glance first at the dailies’ head- 
lnes—murders, suicides, fires, all kinds of 
tragedies. With a shudder I lay them aside 
and look over locals which convey nothing 
much better, then look carelessly over ad- 
Vertisements and circulars, not even open- 
ing them when guessing their contents. So 
I nearly missed your surprise, which would 
have been a distinct loss, for it was just the 
tonic I needed and went directly to the 
hungry spot, longing for understanding and 
sympathy. Something in the address at- 
tracted my attention, and on opening it, I 
found your note and read every pencilled 
subject, until I found myself, in imagina- 
tion, laughing and talking to another laughing- 
and-talking old lady, and forgetting for the 
moment that there was suffering and crime in 

world. I allowed my sense of humor full 
Sway. y . 

Thanks, dear! And I feel that there must 

a vein of congeniality in us, that we can 
get enjoyment from the same outlook on 
life. Why, there are times when I imagine 
deafness a blessing, and I feel as if I am 
getting so much more out of life than 
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others with every apparent blessing. Maybe 
that’s God’s way of compensating me for all of 
my handicaps, which include nearly all on 
the list, and cause so many to wonder how 
I stand it merely to exist. A minister and 
his wife came last fall from a nearby city 
to offer consolation to me. Having learned 
of my condition they came in awestruck, 
but were soon laughing. On bidding me 
adieu the minister said, “We came to pray 
for you, but you don’t need our prayers. 
You’ve radiated inspiration and courage to 
us.” But there’s a difference. I recall a 
dear friend who had family and every 
luxury, but because of the one handicap of 
partial deafness she failed to see anything 
in life and was always melancholy and 


gloomy. So let us march on with head 
unbowed and heart singing. 
Love from 
Aunt Mary. 


How’s that for achievement? And I 
have another one, too. My very newest 
child in the C. C. handles the French 
language as glibly as most of us do our 
own, so I send French publications to 
her for the “once-over” and she tells 
me something of their contents. Last 
month she reported that “Aux Ecoutes” 
had published a number of stories, 
mostly of American people who had 
overcome their handicap. There was; 
however, one, more remarkable than the 
others—the story of a Frenchman’s ac- 
complishments. Here is my child’s trans- 
lation : 


M. Edouard André, obliged first to receive 
lessons from the professors of the National 
Institute for Deaf-mutes, has learned, due 
to lip-reading and an unbelieveable gift of 
astuteness, to’ perceive the words of others 
and to speak in such- fashion that he is 
able not only to converse, but has also be- 
come a professor of hearing people to 
whom he teaches the living languages and 
philcsophy. 

He has had pupils who have become doc- 
tors of medicine, lawyers, professors, etc. 

Things of this kind are so rare that they 
become historic. But'our century is so full 
of marvels that somé' remain unknown to 
the public. “o? 

This instance, however, well merits being 
signalled out. 


I wish we had some means of getting 
more facts.in the case. It seems almost 
unbelievable that one educated in an in- 
stitute for the congenitally deaf could 
acquire the ability to teach languages to 
hearing people. Surely the man must 
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have had a large remnant of sound per- 
ception! Nevertheless, it is an achive- 
ment and we will not rob him of the 
glory of it; but I hope that our Swiss 
friends will learn more of the details 
and pass them on to us. 

7 s * 

Are you saving your dimes and dol- 
lars for St. Louis? There will be an- 
other C. C. luncheon, of course. Club 
members never miss the reunion if they 
can help it. Friends are always wel- 
come (provided they come Dutch treat). 
Your eyes will dance with delight when 
you step into that hotel dining room, 
and unless your face has become 
paralysed, you'll get a good laugh be- 
fore it’s over. It’s going to cost a bit 


to have that laugh, so any who are 
generously inclined can begin sending in 
their contributions—nickels, dimes, dol- 
lars, checks,—anything will do. Checks 
should always be made payable to 
Josephine B. Timberlake. Group cap. 
tains, will you please remind the club 
members again in the letters that gifts 
toward the entertainment fund will be 
received with a cheerful grin? Just as 
soon as you decide to go to St. Louis 
and attend the C. C. luncheon, please 
send me a card, that provision may be 
made for your entertainment. We'll 
make that luncheon another achievement 
to be proud of! 

Cordially yours, 

THE FRIENDLY LADY 











WHEN LILIES BLOW 
THERESA VIRGINIA BEARD 


The Lord of Life, an ancient story ran, 

Walked in the fields one far Judean day 

And paused to mark the lilies’ fair array. 
“Consider them,” He said. “More glorious than 
King Solomon the meadows’ lowly clan. 

Swayed by the wind how carelessly they grow, 
Assured as stars within the eternal, slow, 
Unfolding good of life’s unhurried plan.” 


The Lord went up the road to Calvary, 

And what of Him was written came to pass; 
The lilies hid their faces in the 88, 

And day by day as waves across > sea 
Ages rolled on in unavailing power 

To dim the story of the wayside flower. 


When lilies bloom the Master waits again 
And beauty halts the feet of way-worn men. 
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MINIMIZING MY DEAFNESS IN BUSINESS 


Lucy Morton 


S an engrosser, my work consists 

chiefly of filling in names and 
dates on diplomas, certificates, and 
charters; and lettering and illuminating 
testimonials and resolutions. Orders 
come by mail, telephone, and from per- 
sonal calls. I hire half of a small office 
from a Child Welfare Club whose secre- 
tary, of normal hearing, is at her desk 
about half the time. 

In business dealings with the public, 
certain adjustments are necessary on 
account of my deafness. These adjust- 
ments are effected in four ways: asking 
the caller to “speak louder, please,” lip- 
reading, earphone, and pencil and paper. 

The offices in the part of the building 
where I work are small. Sometimes my 
customer speaks so clearly that it is 
not necessary for him to speak very 
much louder in order for me to hear. 
Sometimes he does not know how to 
talk with a deafened person, and fairly 
shouts. This kind of person continues 
to shout, even if I use my earphone. 
After telling him a few times that he 
need not speak so loud, I resign myself 
to the inevitable and let him shout, 
knowing that I shall probably see him 
but once more, when he calls for the 
completed order. 

Lip-reading is very difficult for me, 
but even the little I do is a great help. 
The chairs for customers are so ar- 
fanged that the light falls on their 
faces. I seldom say anything about 
lip-reading to them, as that usually 
makes them begin immediately to ex- 
aggerate the lip movements. 

The earphone is my greatest help, 
and blessed be radios which have accus- 
tomed the public to ear-pieces and ac- 
companying appurtenances! When it 
$ expedient for me to hear every word, 
or if the customer seems in the least 
disconcerted or impatient because of 
my deafness, out comes the earphone. 
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If the slight delay in connecting it up 
seems to disturb the customer, I explain 
rapidly how it works: “It’s something 
like a radio, ear-pieces the same; the 
sound of your voice goes into these 
holes, is carried through this cord to 
these ear-pieces; this battery supplies 
the current which is turned on like this; 
and the sound can be made louder or 
softer by means of these switches. Now, 
if you will speak in your ordinary voice 
I can hear you perfectly.” My ear- 
phone does not take the place of normal 
hearing, and it too frequently needs 
repairing; yet it is my prop and main- 
stay. 

Accuracy in getting names and dates 
is of the utmost importance. Does 
Francis Thompson want his diploma 
made out to Frances Thomson?  In- 
deed not! An error may be erased, to 
be sure, yet even on cheap paper it 
shows more or less. On some kinds of 
paper, as Japanese Vellum or sheep- 
skin-parchment, the eraser breaks the 
fibres, roughens the surface and com- 
pletely spoils the appearance. If the 
error is in the original copy, the cus- 
tomer is charged for the extra work; if 
the error is the engrosser’s fault, no 
charge is made to the customer. On a 
large piece of work, like a testimonial 
or resolution, an error is likely to be 
serious. One engrosser did fifty dollars’ 
worth of work on a $150 order before 
it was discovered that the name of the 
recipient was spelled wrong, and the 
customer was charged up with the 
spoiled work. When customers give 
me data orally, I ask them to please 
write it down. Often they do not like 
to do this. I’ve wondered why. Some- 
times, it is because they are not sure of 
the spelling; sometimes it may be 
nervousness. If they show any re- 
luctance, I write from their dictation. 
Every deafened person knows that 
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many letters and words sound alike, and 
may result in many errors. To guard 
against these, as I write I ask for the 
spelling of every doubtful word. At 
the end I read it all back, again spelling 
every doubtful word. Then I say, 
“Now that you have verified it, I will 
follow this copy absolutely ; and if there 
are errors they will not be my fault.” 
This is being “fussy,” but it pays— 
from experience I have learned that it 
pays well to guard against every pos- 
sibility of error. 

By far the greatest number of orders 
comes from my advertisement in the 
Classified Section of the telephone book. 
The telephone is my despair. Usually 
I can hear well if—the speaker has a 
clear voice, or is someone with whose 
voice I am familiar, or if I do not get 
nervous, or if there are no names or 
dates or numbers. Sometimes it is 
enough to ask the person at the other 
end of the wire to speak a little louder ; 
sometimes I add that I am quite deaf. 
When it is impossible to understand the 
speaker, the Secretary of the Club is 
entirely willing to take the message. 
Sometimes when she is out, the message 
is for her. When I tell her I utterly 
failed to get it, she smiles under- 
standingly and says, “Never mind. It 
doesn’t matter; if it was important the 
party will phone again.” Once in a 
great while when she is out, there 
comes a long distance call, giving me 
data for a last minute diploma to be 
sent by special delivery. Then I step 
across the corridor and ask one of the 
office girls there if she will kindly take 
a phone message for me. But I ask 
favors only when absolutely necessary. 
When I can hear data over the phone, 
I repeat each word and its spelling after 
the speaker. At the end I read it back, 
again spelling every doubtful word. 
Then I typewrite the data as I under- 
stood it, and mail it to customer to con- 
firm. It pays to do this! 

Occasionally panic seizes me when I 
am trying desperately hard to get in- 
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formation about a prospective order, 
Every deafened person understands this 
panic. There are ringings and buzzings 
in my ears—or maybe they are in my 
mind—I get excited, and end the whole 
thing by saying, “I’m too busy to take 
on any more orders, and suggest that 
you call up another engrosser.” Then 
when I recover I feel terribly—and de 
servedly—ashamed, and scold myself; 
“Don’t you ever do that again! Yoy 
let the customer hang up the phone, 
not yourself.” Sometimes even when 
I try my very best, it is impossible to 
hear the message. I apologize, explain 
that I am deaf, and ask if the speaker 
will please write or call at my office 
with reference to the work. Then with 
a clear conscience, I hang up the re 
ceiver, and forget the matter. Why 
shouldn’t I forget it? I have done my 
best; angels could do no more! 

Many agents come into these business 
offices. By mutual agreement, the sec- 
retary of the Club attends to them 
Even after years of experience I am u- 
able to distinguish between an agent 
and a customer, so when the secretary 
is out, I ask the caller to be seated and 
give my whole attention to whatever 
explanation may come. A few agents, 
discovering that I am deaf, say, “Oh, 
never mind,” and patiently, or im 
patiently, depart. One woman had my 
name written on her memorandum for 
a personal interview. I took out my 
earphone. She had never seen one, aid 
looked at it so apprehensively that ! 
briefly explained its use. Falteringly 
she began her story about the mat 
velous opportunity for me to buy it 
numerable volumes of a History of the 
World, but she became more and mort 
confused and finally burst out, “That 
thing” — pointing to my earphone— 
“makes me so nervous that I can’t tell 
my story properly; I just can’t. I shall 
have to go.” Hastily she gathered 
her samples, and fairly flew from the 
office. . 
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Once there came an agent who was 
in the envelope business for himself. 
In reply to my questions, he described 
how he started his business, how he put 
his sales ideas over with prospects. I 
mentioned some business problems that 
were bothering me, and he made help- 
ful suggestions how to meet them. One 
insurance agent, after her follow-up 
interview, sent me steady work from 
her firm, without my taking out any 
insurance. 

Some customers are favorably dis- 
posed before they appear. For instance, 
a city official informed me that after 


reading the list of engrossers in the 
phone book, he selected my name be- 
cause it was the same as his wife's 
maiden name! Who says there is no 
sentiment in business? A _ patriotic 
Dame brought me work “because you 
were the only woman listed, and I told 
my husband I’d rather go to one of 
my Own sex.” 

On the whole, customers consider my 
handicap immaterial and ignore it, pro- 
vided I can understand them without 
undue effort or annoyance on their part. 
Therefore I use every possible means 
to keep my deafness in the background. 
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ReseccA LyNN WEBSTER introduces herself 
most effectively in her prize-winning article, 
and offers practical suggestions for managing 
contacts with one’s fellowmen, in spite of a 
handicap. 


EL1zABETH BRAND, who has done outstand- 
ing work for the deafened in Pittsburgh and 
Toledo, is now in Dayton, where she is the 
Executive Secretary of the League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


From her letters, we judge that R. S. B. is 
carrying out her resolution, to emulate “Aunt 
Sally’s” example, in a _ highly successful 
manner. 


GENEVIEVE PorteER Hopowat probably se- 
lected for herself one of the most difficult 
careers in the world for a deafened person 
to follow. We are often too quick in saying 
“it can’t be done.” 


World Wide, a Canadian publication of in- 
terest to anyone who cares what is happening, 
is edited by MADELEINE DE SoyYREs. 


There is probably not a deaf-blind person 
in all France, however ignorant, who does not 
know and love the name of Yvonne Prrrots, 
the versatile editor of La Petite Silencieuse. 
Miss Pitrois has devoted her time, talents and 
sympathies to these unfortunates in a way that 
cannot fail to command admiration. Incident- 
ally, she does not restrict her interests to this 
narrow field, as her story of Miss Haigh will 
prove. 

Is it idle to wonder whether anybody, after 
teading his contribution to this issue, will 
really think Joun A. FeRRALL a “dumbbell?” 


THERESA VIRGINIA BeEarD has already en- 
deared herself to many of our poetry-loving 
readers by her verses. 


Many members of the Friendly Corner Cor- 
respondence Club will recognize Lucy Morton 
as an old friend, and will be glad to know 
more of her daily iife. 


Crara S. Wet, whose Votta REvIEW 
friends are many, gives us a different angle 
on the problem of poor ears, and one well 
worth thinking over. 


The Alabama School for the Deaf is well 
represented this month. Carrie HENDERSON 
is Supervising Principal of the school, Mavu- 
MEE Roserts is Assistant Supervising Prin- 
cipal. Rut Sts tells of a plan worth try- 
ing not only with deaf children but with any 
children. MARGUERITE OsBORNE JENKINS makes 
such an impression upon her beginners in 
speech that her fellow-teachers say that. they 
can recognize her pupils, years after they have 
left her, by their good articulation. EuGENIA 
THORNTON has the even more difficult task 
of correcting mistakes in the use of English 
after they have become firmly fixed in the 
minds of her students. The editor wishes 
that some of FLorENcE McMILLan’s methods 
had been used upon her when she was a pupil, 
and that she had been familiar with Mary L. 
Gorpon’s clear classification of various uses 
of articles when she was a teacher; and if she 
is ever reincarnated as an_ underprivileged 
child, she will hope for the good fortune of 
having a teacher with the understanding of 
NANNIE B. GOLDEN. 
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THE USE OF LEISURE TIME 


Are You Spending Yours at Summer School? 


N an address last summer Dr. Bestor, 

the Superintendent of Chautauqua, 
said some splendid things about our use 
of leisure time: “The measure of a per- 
son’s culture is dependent upon his use 
of the margin of his time. We are liv- 
ing in a generation that has more leisure 
than any preceding generation has had, 
and upon the use of that leisure by mod- 
ern men and women depends largely, I 
think, the usefulness of our civilization.” 


Teachers of the deaf, why not plan 
to use some of your leisure time this 
summer in a way that will react to the 
benefit of your school, as well as add to 
your personal pleasure and profit? At- 
tend the Association Summer School at 
Staunton, Virginia, where you will have 
opportunities for further study and spe- 
cialization in your chosen field, for de- 
lightful pleasure trips into the nearby 
mountains and for enlarging your gen- 
eral horizon by contact with prominent 
educators. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING 


Staunton is the “Queen City” of the 
Shenandoah Valley, through which flows 
the Shenandoah River, “Daughter of the 
Stars.” Widely recognized as an educa- 
tional center, the town breathes an at- 
mosphere of refinement and culture; 
proud of her ancient traditions, she is 
unhampered by them, but stands for 
those things which mean progress. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SEE ONE OF 
THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD 
Near Staunton are many subterranean 
fairylands, which are beyond description. 
Nowhere else can be found such a col- 
lection of strange shapes, created through 
millions of years by the slow processes 
of time; nowhere else can your eyes find 
such prismatic colors. Our visitors will 
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be entertained at the “Grand Caverns.” 
Won’t you join us? 


SUMMER MEETING PROGRAM 


The program will consist chiefly of 
class demonstrations by the best teachers 
who can be found, but will provide 
also for round-table discussions under 
good leadership. The afternoons will be 
free for recreation and side trips; the 
evening programs will include outstand- 
ing speakers from the general field of 
education as well as specialists in our 
own profession. 


THE ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preceding the Summer Meeting, the 
Summer School will be held, starting 
June 4 and ending June 29. The follow- 
ing courses will be offered: 


Speech, Miss Jeannette Christmas of the 
Mt. Airy School. 

Language, Miss Edith Buell of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. 

Language, Miss Edith Fitzgerald of the 
Virginia School (Miss Fitzgerald’s method, 
“Straight Language”). 

Lip-Reading, Miss Dorothy Morris of the 
Clarke School at Northampton. 


English-Grammar, Miss Mary Clay Hiner 
of the Virginia State Teachers’ College. 


Arithmetic, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School. 

Sense Training and Handwork, Miss Mar- 
garet Bodycomb of the Mt. Airy School. 


Classroom Management, Mrs. Lucile M. 
Moore of the Florida State School. 


History and Geography Through Language, 
the Virginia School teachers, with Mrs. Stella 
J. Wetherill directing. 

Rhythm, Mrs. Nancy Moseley and Miss Sue 
Buchanan of the Virginia School. 

HOUSING FACILITIES 

The housing facilities are especially 
good and the rates reasonable. Reserva- 
tions can be made at hotels, boarding 
houses or private homes upon request. 
A housing committee will provide rooms 
for all arrivals who have not made pre- 
vious arrangements. Staunton is readils 
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beautiful surroundings. 


months the Stonewall Brigade Band gives weekly concerts in these 


uring the summer 
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accessible by rail or by good, hard-sur- 
faced roads. Special railway rates can 
be secured by all visitors attending the 
Summer School or Summer Meeting. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
The Virginia School extends to you a 
cordial welcome. Her dignified old ad- 
ministration building, with its pillared 


entrance, is hospitably inviting, and her 
pleasant classrooms will delight you. 
Come and partake of the good things in 
store—the balmy atmosphere, the cool 
nights and the many attractions afforded 
by Nature. Come and sample our hot 
biscuits and Virginia baked ham, as pre- 
pared by “mammy” in “Ole Virginny.” 





ON THE OTHER HAND— 


CLARA S. WEIL 


HEN I told my mother my inten- 
tion of writing this article, she 
at once remarked, “That is really 

unnecessary! Not only have you no 
duty toward us, but you exaggerate the 
discomfort you think you cause those 
around you.” It is just because of this 


unselfish attitude shown by most of our: 


families and friends, that I feel im- 
pelled to remind others, also laboring 
under the handicap of deafness, that we 
should try to practice the same con- 
sideration toward hearing people that 
we, however unwillingly, must so con- 
stantly demand from them. 

It is an undeniable fact, though not a 
pleasant one, that many deaf people be- 
come so absorbed in their condition that 
they are apt to consider it wholly a dis- 
advantage to themselves, and never stop 
to think of the many and difficult situa- 
tions their families also must face. 

To mention first some of the minor 
problems : 
how tiring it must be for others to an- 
Swer instantly every call from the hard 
of hearing person, but to be unable to 
teceive like service from him without 
going up to him and attracting his 
attention, or going into another room? 
True, some of us have trained our eyes 


Have you ever considered ' 


so well that we can respond instantly to 
the slightest signal, but I have seen deaf 
people so inattentive that they had liter- 
ally to be prodded, before they would 
notice anything. This is surely very 
wearing, to say the least, on the part 
of those who are constantly in the 
company of the hard of hearing. 


Or have you ever counted the hours 
they spend, receiving messages for us 
over the telephone, and sending them as 
well, and answering bells for us, to note 
only a few of such services? 


Do you ever, while shopping, when 
asking information anywhere, or con- 
versing with strangers, neglect to in- 
form the person you are addressing of 
your defective hearing? While this is 
more apt to occur from indolence or 
sheer carelessness than from design, is 
it fair to inflict such hardship on the 
other person? True, we are often but 
endeavoring to see how long we can 
manage without betraying our handicap, 
but is it not much better to practice this 
under different conditions? 


Perhaps others have not been so for- 
tunate as I in their companions at 
theater, but I know that I have had to 
beg those I accompanied to plays to de- 
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sist from telling me the plot during the 
performance, which they often insisted 
on doing even though they themselves 
lost much of the action in consequence. 

The same condition is true at dinner 
parties, and at both formal and informal 
gatherings. Have you not often sat 
next to a person who interrupted his 
own conversation or ceased listening to 
others, in order constantly to give you 
the gist of—or at least a clue to—what 
was being said? And this is no easy 
matter to accomplish without attracting 
the undue attention which is usually our 
pet horror. 

I wonder if some of my hard of hear- 
ing friends join me in my frequent 
preference for a solitary walk, even 
though an interesting companion pre- 
sents himself, because the constant at- 
tention necessary to the other’s talk pre- 
vents enjoyment of one’s surroundings. 
But if our attention is thus distracted, 
so, too, is that of our companion, for 
he must either talk into our ears, or 
turn so that we can watch every move- 
ment of his lips. If you think this easy, 
try it yourself! 

And that leads me to ask also, if you 
have ever thought of how exceedingly 
tiring and monotonous it must be, never 
to be able to talk to us without being 
compelled to remember to face us di- 
rectly, and carefully pronounce every 
word? Sometimes after I, myself, have 
been conversing with a deaf person, I 
am inclined to think our side of the con- 
versational game decidedly the less tir- 
ing. But I must admit that this com- 
ment comes from a lip-reader of long 
standing. 

If I were to write “Ten Command- 
ments for the Deafened,” the first 
would be “Cultivate patience—and yet 
more patience,” and the second, “Never 
mislay your sense of humor!” While 
this is primarily necessary for our own 
peace of mind, it would be a great boon, 
also, for our friends, as many a tense 
or awkward moment would automat- 


ically be relieved by an immediate smile 
or general laugh. 

These conditions, however, affect the 
concrete side, only. There is another 
aspect, far more difficult for our hear- 
ing friends to face, and I must admit it 
was never fully realized by me until re- 
cently, when for the first time, someone 
very near and dear to me, gave expres- 
sion to it thus: 

“Can you imagine what would be your 
constant heartache, if you were con- 
tinually sitting down to a table loaded 
with food, and ‘someone else near you 
was looking on, and unable to eat one 
bite of it? That is our feeling, always, 
when you go with us to concerts, lec- 
tures and plays, where we, with all our 
desire, may not share with you one 
crumb of our mental feast!” 

What your reaction to that may be, 
I do not know. I am sure that I have 
never experienced as poignant a pang 
for myself as that remark showed plain- 
ly was suffered for me by another. 


If this be the experience of those who — 


would so gladly help us, and cannot, it 
behooves us more than ever to try and 
adopt a cheerful attitude when with 
them, even if we do not always feel it. 
Habits are formed more quickly than 
most of us realize, and a_ philosophical 
frame of mind is really very easily ac- 
quired. Contact with blind people, es- 
pecially, should remind us forcibly how 
much easier adjustment to existing con- 
ditions is for us, than for them. In 
fact, the more I notice other types of 
physical disability, the less inclined am I 
to consider ours one of the major forms. 

The chief trouble with most of us is, 
I think, to view our life with too 


. microscopic an eye, to consider it as a 


whole in itself, rather than a part of the 
larger scheme of the Universe. We need 
to put aside our own petty outlook, and 
learn to think with the poet— 

* * * “Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid!’” 
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KEEPING UP SCHOOL SPIRIT 


CARRIE HENDERSON 


ForEworD:—This paper, and the seven which follow it, are contributions from the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf, where I was privileged to see some unusually excellent work 


last year.—Editor. 


OMETIMES the remark is heard, 

“What a fine spirit they have in that 

school!” Again, the spirit that 
makes an educational institution may be 
so lacking as to elicit a remark of the 
opposite kind. A teacher who has taught 
in several schools easily notes the differ- 
ence. Everyone knows that it is easier 
to teach where children are happy and 
contented. There is less disciplining to 
do. A teacher who has to spend a large 
portion of his time in managing pupils 
can accomplish but little. A poor school 
spirit hinders progress. A good school 
spirit makes conditions easy for mental 
development and character building. 


Various factors work togéther in 
moulding school spirit. While some of 
them are intangible and invisible, others 
are easily discerned. The personality of 
the superintendent and his helpers has 
much to do with it. Scout-troops, clubs, 
religious organizations all lend their in- 
fluence. Athletics plays a dominant part, 
Inter-school contests are commonly 
recognized as an incentive to school 
spirit. In addition to these each school 
has certain activities, more or less pecu- 
liar to itself, which are useful in keep- 
ing up its morale. Naturally the prob- 
lem of keeping the spirit of a school 
keyed to the right pitch varies accord- 
ing to the school’s location. 

Class competition tends to keep up 
school spirit. Friendly rivalry between 
classes adds zest. Whenever the practice 
tan be used to advantage, we put one 
Class against another. At various times 
during the year, we give lip-reading 
tests to all the upper intermediate and 
advanced classes together. The first one 
in the fall is on the names of teachers, 
officers and some of the servants con- 
nected with the school. Pupils take lap- 


‘ing answers. 


boards, pencils and paper to the chapel. 
The lights are so arranged that they can 
take rapid dictation. Later the results 
are posted on the bulletin board by class 
average. Underneath this are listed the 
names of pupils who made one hundred 
per cent. 

The second of these lip-reading tests 
is on school-room commands—from fifty 
to seventy-five of them: “Correct your 
mistakes,” “Underline the verb,” “Stand 
erect,” “Write your name on the back of 
your paper,” “Make a capital letter,” 
“Say that again,” etc. This work seems 
very simple; but if it is given early in 
the year, class work moves faster. It is 
understood that the more advanced 
pupils give less preparation to the drill. 

Later on we have a test on conversa- 
tional language, using statements requir- 
We give sentences selected 
from groups the pupils have had in drill 
lip-reading, the teacher dictating the 
statement, the pupil writing both state- 
ment and response: 

1. President Coolidge will not run for 
the presidency again. I read it in the 


paper. 
2. I like Arithmetic better than Geog- 
raphy. I do too. 


3. Helen Keller spoke in the City 
Auditorium in Birmingham last week. 
I heard about it. 

4, John made one hundred in Read- 
ing. That was fine. 

5. Governor Graves will visit us this 
winter. I am glad. 

6. The second team lost the game last 
week. That was too bad. 

We follow these tests by others of 
miscellaneous sentences. 

Children enjoy competition of any 
kind. In the spring we have a contest 
on the recognition of birds. The pic- 
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tures of fifty or more birds common to 
the state are placed in the chapel and 
numbered. A treat is given the class 
making the best average and a prize to 
the pupil with the highest score. 


Interest can always be created by hav- 
ing eventful things done by a depart- 
ment or by the entire school. Pupils take 
pleasure in getting a new flag by selling 
pencils. They like raising funds for a 
picture. In the spring each of the inter- 
mediate and advanced grades is asked to 
make a “Save the Wild Flowers” poster. 
All of the posters are put on display for 
a while, and the best are preserved for 
the exhibit at the close of school. This 
exhibit does much towards making 
school spirit. Every class furnishes some 
kind of school-room work for it. Sets 
of papers written at some time during 
the year are preserved for the purpose. 
They are usually fastened together with 
appropriate covers or mounted on at- 
tractive posters. 


The material is assembled for the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and is 
kept on display through commencement 
week. Every child in school has some 
work in the collection—written matter, 
maps, current events scrap-books, etc. 
He has done his best for this occasion. 
Each class is given time for looking over 
the display. The pupils are interested, 
and as a school they are very proud of it. 


There is nothing that takes place dur- 
ing the school year that is more con- 
ducive to the promotion of a good school 
spirit than our Kite Carnival, which has 
become an annual event with us. The 
first one was given for the purpose of 
raising funds for the school library and 
proved to be so helpful to the school in 
many ways that it has been repeated 
from year to year. It gives subject mat- 
ter for language for weeks. If there 
were no other good derived from it, this 
one result would make it well worth the 
work spent on it. 


The Carnival is held on the High — 


School Athletic Field in March or April 
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and a gate fee is charged. Prizes are 
given for the prettiest kite, the most 
clever, the most unique, the highest 
flyer, the best flyer, the best box kite, 
etc. Children are thrilled at the sight of 
scores of colorful kites rising with the 
wind. It is managed by a committee of 
teachers, who are responsible for secur- 
ing entrants to the contest, supplying 
material to those who need it, etc. No 
boy is required to make a kite, but the 
majority of those who are large enough, 
are eager to do so. Some of the largest 
boys do not enter kites themselves but 
volunteer to help younger pupils. Every- 
body is interested, and the spirit of the 
Carnival pervades the school for days. 
The girl scouts make candy to sell. In 
all, a creditable sum is realized for the 
library; but that is a very small part of 
the good that is done for the school. 
In January, when our weather is at 
its worst, school spirit is at its lowest. 
At that time it is usually cold and wet; 
skies are gray. There is more sickness 
then than at any other time of the year. 
It is necessary for pupils to be indoors 
a great deal and they feel depressed. We 
have several times used as an antidote 
for this depression a gymnasium circus, 
which the boys put on themselves. They 
like it because it is their show. Every 
boy in school of teen age has part in it 
They work in groups, electing their own 
general manager and the chairman of 
each group. One group is composed of 
acrobats, another of clowns, another of 
advertisers, etc. It requires several weeks 
to perfect the acrobatic stunts they put 
over. All their spare time is spent if 
the gymnasium working. Throughout 
their preparation, they allow no one 
know their plans. The air of secrecy 
that prevails keeps the interest of every 
one keyed up. The event usually takes 
place early in February. The results 
are always astounding to the audienct 
of teachers, pupils, and outside friends. 
The boys display amazing skill, im 
genuity, and humor. They borrow some 
costumes but the most clever of the 
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variegated array are always the crude 
ones fashioned by themselves. 

When we check up the results of the 
circus, we find it has occupied whole- 
somely the spare time of the boys; it 
has freed them from depression; it has 
developed initiative and independence, 


and it has furnished a royal good time. 

These projects, the chief purpose of 
which is keeping up school spirit, in no 
way interfere with every-day lessons. 
On the contrary, they serve as a lubricant 
for making the wheels of routine run 
more efficiently and pleasantly. 





THE STUDY OF FAMOUS PICTURES 


RuTH 


BOUT two years ago a course in 

picture study was introduced into 
the Alabama school to acquaint the 
children with the masterpieces of paint- 
ing. The basis of this study is a col- 
lection of prints published by Brown 
Robertson Company, New York City, 
with a course of study for the public 
schools of that city. Our supervising 
teacher rearranged this course, adapting 
it to the intermediate and advanced 
grades of our school. 


Realizing that what a teacher tells’ a 
child about a picture is not the means 
of acquiring art appreciation, but that 
living with it day by day and seeing 
it again and again is what counts, pic- 
ture frames were made in the carpenter 
shop of the school. Each of these is 
made with a clasp on the back, so that 
a picture can be easily taken out and 
replaced by another. There is a frame 
in each room, and it is the personal 
property of that room, and each pic- 
ture that is put in it is “Our Picture” 
as long as it stays in the room. It is 
hung in a prominent place, where it 
can be easily and plainly seen by all. 
A picture remains with a class a month. 
At the end of that time a new one is 
placed in the frame. 


Composition books containing the 
written work and definitions of art 
terms are kept by the pupils. These 
are passed on from year to year. In 
this way, a teacher on taking a class 


Sims 


is able to see what progress has been 
made. And the pupils have books which 
are a great pleasure to them as well as 
being valuable for reference work. In 
addition to this, the teacher asks what- 
ever questions she wishes or uses what- 
ever devices she may to create interest 
in the pictures. 

Although we have used this plan 
only a little more than two years, the 
pupils are showing great interest in pic- 
tures that they see. They are becoming 
able to distinguish between masterpieces 
and ordinary worthless pictures. They 
want to know the names of pictures 
and who painted them. If a new pic- 
ture is brought in, they take great in- 
terest in guessing who painted it. They 
often recognize the artist if they have 
previously studied other pictures of his. 
Just the other day one of the pupils 
was shown one of Corot’s pictures which 
she had not seen before. She said at 
once: “Corot painted that picture.” 
When asked why she thought so, she 
quickly replied: “I know his style.” 

Last year our pupils attended an art 
exhibit given by the public schools of 
our town. There were several hundred 
prints there. The pupils were familiar 
with quite a number of them. In choos- 
ing their favorites, very few chose pic- 
tures that they had studied, yet some of 
them chose a picture of some artist with 
whom they were familiar, the apprecia- 
tion of whose art they had unconscious- 
ly acquired. 




















SOME SPECIAL PHASES OF LANGUAGE WORK 
IN OUR PRIMARY AND LOWER 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


MAUMEE RoBERTS 


E should like to tell of some ef- 

fective work done with slow 
children, using certain methods of 
procedure not original but sufficiently 
helpful to be worthy of mention. 


THE SLATE SYSTEM 


The Barry five slate system has an im- 
portant place in our daily work. We find 
that our immature pupils require tech- 
nical language as an aid and with it 
learn to do very satisfactory work 
whereas without it their English be- 
comes sadly mixed. 

We employ this system faithfully in 
endeavoring to teach pupils to discover 
their own mistakes and to correct them 
by reasoning properly. The slate head- 
ings, printed on narrow strips of card- 
board, are pasted at the top of the wall 
slates in our school rooms and stand 
ready for any pupil who wishes to think 
out a sentence structure which is con- 
fusing to him, or for the pupil who has 
made a mistake and needs to go to the 
five slate arrangement and fit his sen- 
tence to it and discover where his trouble 
lies. 

Omission of the verb or preposition is 
quickly detected when a teacher requires 
the pupil making the omission to go to 
the wall slate, and leads him to fit his 
sentence into the columns. 

If he uses the wrong case of the pro- 
noun he is called upon to “show” his 
teacher at the wall slate where the pro- 
noun belongs, then to go to the chart on 
which the declension of the pronoun is 
given, find the proper form in the proper 
column and point it out. All this gives 
the pupil a chance to think, whereas 
simply indicating to him that he has 
made a mistake often merely causes 
him to do some expert guesswork. 

In indirect quotation work, most of 


the trouble the pupil has in determining 
the cases of his pronouns on changing 
from the direct to the indirect form can 
be eliminated if he can be shown how to 
fit the quotation in the indirect form into 
the columns. 

In question work the slates render 
valuable service. The question games 
and drills have their place; but when 
there is the slightest confusion we find 
the quickest and most effectual way to 
untangle our pupils’ language is to 
teach them to word their questions using 
the columns. 


PICTURES 


Some of the pleasantest work we do is 
in connection with pictures. Collections 
belonging to individual teachers are sup- 
plemented by our picture cabinet; and 
special occasions, special stories, special 
constructions, bring forth their own 
groups of pictures. 

The first pictures are used in the first 
grade when pictures illustrating the 
adjectives fat, thin, sick, warm, cross, 
sleepy, etc., are shown, and we teach, “A 
man is fat”; “A baby is sleepy”; etc. 


Pictures in groups are used to help 
fix the verb to have, as, “A woman has 
some flowers”; “A boy has a book”; “A 
baby has a cat”; etc. 

Another collection of pictures belong- 
ing to the cabinet is that illustrating the 
stories in Croker-Jones-Pratt Books I 
and II. The pictures add zest to the 
work on the stories and many times sug- 
gest to the children similar circumstances 
which existed at home at some time in 
the past. Usually the dramatization of 
the story does this, but if it fails and 
the pictures are used they are sure to. 
We do not show the pictures until the 
end of the second day’s work. 
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SPECIAL PHASES OF LANGUAGE WORK 


Illustrating Jack’s Knife is a pic- 
ture of Jack, knife in hand, with 
blood about to drip from his cut 
finger. 

Illustrating The Snow Storm we 
have numerous pictures of snow. 
some of them portraying deep snow, 
as the snow in the story was deep 
and such a thing is practically un- 
known in Alabama. 

Illustrating The Picnic are pic- 
tures of picnickers, lunch basket and 
fishing rod in hand, also pictures of 
people making fires out of doors 
preparatory to cooking fish or bacon. 
There are other pictures, eloquent 

ones, which, when used in an original 
language exercise to develop imaginary 
stories, cause enthusiastic effort. 

When a circus came to town and we 
went, all of our circus pictures were 
gotten together. The topic on the circus 
was not long and not a great deal of time 
was spent on circus language; but the 
pupils’ interest made it important that 
we be interested ourselves and prepared 
beforehand as far as possible to get the 
current language for the children’s ideas. 
As a result there were a great many 
voluntary comments, questions and short 
conversations which otherwise would not 
have been forthcoming. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Some of our most important opportu- 
nities for teaching language come in an 
informal way when our children sponta- 
neously express themselves. 

It is our desire never to be too busy 
with our daily routine to stop long 
enough to help a child to express him- 
self correctly. We trv always to take 
time to lead John to say, “On the third 
floor” instead of merely, “Three floor ;” 
he knows the ordinals and the preposi- 
tion “on.” We tease Pauline for point- 
ing to herself, nodding and saying, “Yes, 
yes,” and tell her that she is a large 
girl now and that large girls say, “I like 
that, too.” We stop Manuel, who comes 
to us and says, “Please you lend me 
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your kodak,” and explain to him that 
he knows, “Please lend me your pen- 
cil” and that “Please lend me your 
kodak” is the same. When Bobby with- 
out a word of explanation brings a chair 
which has strayed out of our schoolroom, 
we, realizing he has had drill on “one 
of ,’ remind him that he should 
say, “I found one of your chairs.” 

We attempt whenever possible and 
reasonable to get conversational lan- 
guage from our children. To this end 
our teachers of classes with a sufficient 
amount of language have a paragraph or 
two of news on the wall slate ready 
every morning for the children at the 
opening of school. These topics or 
paragraphs inform the children of Lind- 
bergh’s latest flight, of something inter- 
esting which has happened out in town, 
of something in the paper of interest to 
them, of the appearance of the new. 
Ford, or of something of purely a per- 
sonal nature concerning someone in the 
school. The time spent by the teacher 
casting about for something suitable to 
write about and the precious moments 
before school required to get it written 
on the slate are well repaid when the 
children are moved to make remarks or 
ask questions, and they usually are. 

Another time we set aside for con- 
versational language is the six minutes 
between bells at the close of school. At 
this time the atmosphere in the school- 
room may seem anything but conducive 
to language, yet in spite of the rush of 
setting the room in order, this is a 
most profitable time. A _ child often 
happens to remember something of in- 
terest written to him in a letter. Again, 
something of interest taking place be- 
fore the next school day can furnish 
material for conversation. 

Our pupils all desire to be able to use 
the very best English to express their 
own ideas, and when we are able to find 
what they are interested in, be interested 
in the same things ourselves, talk and 
write about these things, good English 
invariably results. 

















CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF 
LANGUAGE ERRORS 


EuGENIA THORNTON 


ANGUAGE work in the advanced 
grades consists largely in discover- 
ing weak spots and repairing them. 
In order to find out definitely wherein 
these weak spots lie, and at the same 
time remedy them, we have worked out 
a plan for correcting, classifying, and 
tabulating errors made in language. A 
chart similar to the diagram shown be- 
low is made, on which various types of 
errors are listed. This is kept in a con- 
spicuous place before the class. 








Lucile | 
Mabel 
Walter 









































Florence \ 





Any blackboard work is used for this 
exercise : history, current events, or 
composition. The correcting, classify- 
ing, and tabulating are done by the 
pupils themselves, with the teacher act- 
ing as counselor or arbiter, directing. 
and settling disputed points when neces- 
sary. As a pupil’s lesson is being: cor- 
rected, he keeps count of his errors and 
marks the number opposite his name 1. 
the proper place on the chart. 

After the errors of a few days have 
been recorded, he knows his own great- 
est deficiency, for the chart presents a 
graphic picture of it. Since the other 
members of the class also know wherein 
he is especially weak, they have it in 
mind while they are correcting his work 
and watch for his peculiar type of error. 
Except for the fact that the critics have 
learned that it does not pay for people 
who live in glass houses to throw stones, 
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they might become too severe in their 
dealings with repeated errors. 

Another restraining influence upon 
the overly zealous correctors is the 
knowledge that they must give reasons, 
and acceptable ones, for their criticisms. 
Herein lies the greatest value of this 
plan. Little good comes from _blue- 
penciling papers and handing them back 
to be studied, for few pupils are capable 
of studying them alone intelligently. 
Having papers rewritten is a waste of 
time, for to do this requires only mechan- 
ical effort. The same errors are repeated 
again for the teacher to correct. But 
when a pupil points out an error in his 
own work or in the work of his class- 
mate, tells why it is wrong and makes 
the correction, he fixes in his mind in 
usable form a grammatical principle. 

Rules memorized and then used are 
useless, but rules deducted from class 
material because of specific needs are of 
value. There are a few laws that gov- 
ern language that are as definite as the 
laws that govern numbers. They can 
be understood as readily and used as ac- 
curately as can the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. They are measures by which 
the correctness of language may be 
tested. The plan outlined herein fur- 
nishes drill work under these laws. 

The following are examples of errors 
and corrections made by the pupils: 


Anyone who owned a vessel gave it to 
the government or used it themselves to 
help enlarge the navy. Correction: Use 
“himself” instead of “themselves,” for a 
pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
number. 


When Mary died Philip made preparations 
to conquer England for himself. Correction: 
Put a comma after “died.” An introductory 
advérb clause should be set off by a comma. 

Everybody were rushing about. Correc- 
tion: Use “was” instead of “were,” because 
a collective noun takes a singular verb when 
the collection is thought of as a whole. 








LANGUAGE ERRORS 


She has fine furnitures in her house. 
Correction: The word furniture is always 
singular in form. 

This analysis of errors cannot be 
pushed too far, for all language is not 
amenable to law—a large part of it is 
not. While most of the word groups 
in our language are arranged according 
to grammatical principles, there are 
many word groups that come in definite, 
fixed molds. The latter are the idioms 
of the English language. We analyze 
the errors that fall under the gram- 
matical principle grouping; we note and 
classify errors that result from taking 
liberties with set forms. 

I know of no way of teaching idioms; 
they are too numerous, but a sense of 
idiom can be developed, at least to some 
extent. 

Our records show that in our most 
advanced grade the greatest number of 
errors made in the idiom class occurs in 
those involving the use of prepositions. 
The difficulty lies in the subtleness of 
the meanings of prepositions and not in 
grammatical construction. Their mean- 
ings depend so much upon the words 
with which they are used that they 
must be thought of in combination with 
other words, in set designs of word 
groups. 

As long as we are teaching the lan- 
guage of action, we have little trouble 
with prepositions, for then their mean- 
ings are clear and definite. We put a 
ball into a box, or on a table. We throw 
a ball to Mary, over the fence, at 
John. “Throw at” means’ motion 
toward, but what does at mean in at 
once, at cost, at noon, at all, at play? 
We teach, “The book is in the desk,” 
but in, in the following, cannot be ex- 
plained by analogy with this use. “He 
is in trouble,” “He left in haste.” “I 
shall go in two days.” “I am in debt.” 
By, in, “He stood by the door,” has not 
the same significance as by has in, “He 
came by train,” “I shall go by two 
o'clock,” “They sell berries by the quart.” 
Then, we arbitrarily say, “on the train,” 
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“in a car,” “on a ship,” “in a wagon.” 
In reference to time we say, “at the 
hour,” “on the day,” “im the year.” 

In choosing the right idiom, the 
hearing person relies mainly upon his 
sense of idiom. The sense of word 
grouping is unconsciously developed by 
continuously hearing idiomatic language. 
To develop this sense in the deaf we 
need to give them language in the form 
of reading in as large quantities as they 
can assimilate. There is a forward 
movement in some of our schools look- 
ing toward the readjustment of the cur- 
ricula in the early years so as to give 
reading a larger place. When this is 
done, and the reading of our pupils 
more nearly approximates the reading of 
hearing children, these idioms that can- 
not be taught will cease to be so great 
a problem. 

New error-types may be added to the 
chart as the language needs of the class 
may require. Classifications may be 
narrowed by dividing verbs into “tense 
errors,” “number errors,” etc.; or they 
may be broadened by combining all er- 
rors in sentence structure and punctua- 
tion under the heading “sentence errors.” 
We have found the broader classification 
better for our purpose. 

Correcting written lessons has come 
to be looked forward to with pleasure 
in our class. It gives all an opportunity 
to parade their talents. Mabel never lets 
a misspelled word go by. Walter, who 
is recently out of the public school and 
uses “such fine language,” suffers at her 
hands. She has come to be known as 
the class speller. Lucile specializes on 
the agreement of the verb with its sub- 
ject; and the logically-minded Florence 
insists upon correct paragraphing. The 
teacher’s work becomes less arduous as 
these specialists are developed. 


Lessons are written with greater care 
when it is known that they are to be 
scrutinized and corrected by the mem- 
bers of the class. It is a real joy to 
watch a pupil as he writes a sentence, 
considers it, and then recasts it in a bet- 
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ter form—a sentence is often recon- 
structed several times before the writer 
is willing for it to go before the critical 
eye of the class. 

Having errors corrected that have 
been manufactured by the teacher for 
the purpose may be poor psychology, 
but having a pupil discover his own or 
his classmates’ errors and analyze them, 
we have found to be a profitable exercise. 

To state a reason clearly requires 
enough mental effort to make the exer- 
cise worthwhile, if it had no other value. 
We try not to allow the reasons given 
to become stereotyped in form, but en- 
courage simple, original explanations. 


Punctuation is not studied primarily 
for its own sake, but as a clarifier of 
language. If a pupil can put a comma 
in the right place and know the reason 
for doing it, he has a clear conception 
of the structure of the sentence. A 
comma is not a lifeless symbol to him 
when he uses it with a purpose. 

From a record of classified language 
errors the teacher gains a definite 
knowledge of the shortcomings of the 
individual members of the class and of 
the outstanding needs of the class as a 
whole in the use of the mother tongue. 
Having this information, her language 
work can be based on real needs. 





SPEECH HELPS 


MARGUERITE O. JENKINS 


F you are a new teacher with a class 
of new deaf children, perhaps you 

will find something in this article to 
help you on the long road to a place 
called Goop Spreecu. There is no royal, 
easy road to Goop SprecH for small 
deaf children, so it is for us to smooth 
the way and make it as easy as possible. 

Work for a good tongue position for 
each sound, because that gives the child 
something to which to hold. He must 
remember where he put his tongue for 
each sound if he is to have good speech. 
Very often you can go around a class 
and get a good s from each child the 
first time, but unless the children have 
good tongue positions for s the chances 
are that by the next morning they will 
have forgotten it. 

Tongue gymnastics are most important 
for beginning children. Spend a few 
minutes each day on them. 

Spend a great deal of time on com- 
binations. As soon as you have a few 
consonants, combine them with each 
other. As soon as you have a vowel 
begin your vowel and consonant com- 
binations. Let the children read them 


from the slate, say them and write them. 


Almost as soon as the children come 
to school begin babbling. At first use 
just the easiest syllables, bubububu, 
dudududu, farfarfar, larlarlar. Then 
combine vowels with each other: a(r)- 
ova(r)ooa(r)oo, a(r)eea(r)eea(r)ee, 
awooawooawoo, a(r)ooee, a(r)ooee, 
a(r)ooee. Before you take a phrase use 
the vowels in it for babbling, for instance 
when you teach “I love you” let the 
children babble i-e u o’o, t-e u o'o. When 
you teach “How d’y do?” let them babble 
ou i 00, ou i o'o. Babbling is splendid 
for fluency and accent. 

When m is taught, spend some time 
on vibration. Let the child feel it in the 
lips, on the back of the neck, on top of 
the head, on the throat, on the chest and 
in the nose. Be sure the child gives m 
with a great deal of resonance. WN and 
ng are not hard to teach if the child has 
a good m. 

Never discourage a child, always en- 
courage him. It may take days to get 
one sound, but when he does get it he 
usually remembers it because it was hard 
for him. 





SS ORES Nee, ee Sa" ee 





WORK WITH NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
IN THE ALABAMA SCHOOL 


KATHERINE McMILLAN 


ROM the beginning of our work we 

try to see that the pupils get a con- 
crete idea of numbers. In counting 
we use the abacus, blocks, beads, dow- 
els, jackstraws; in fact, any small ob- 
jects. 

By the time the children know fif- 
teen numbers we begin combinations— 
first, with the blocks and abacus, then 
with small objects. 

It is our aim to make number work 
snappy, and we feel that a short period 
is more interesting and valuable. We 
strive for perfect attention and endeavor 
to keep the children on the alert. 


FLASH CARDS 


Great stress is laid on flash cards. 
By varying the kinds of flash cards, the 
children have more drill work. We have 
the Embecco Perception cards, Miss 
Kent’s dominoes for number work, the 
Parrish number tablets and the Fitch 
number cards, which we consider in- 
valuable, but we also get splendid re- 
sults from our home-made flash cards. 

This year we are making some cards 
with a cork one-half inch in diameter 
and an ordinary rubber-stamp pad, 
stamping the dots in ink of a bright 
color instead of pasting the colored 
gummed circles on the cards. These 
cards are at least 4 x 8 inches, and may 
be somewhat larger. The arrangement 
of the dots is the same as that on dom- 
inoes. When unable to get the pad with 
the desired color of ink, it is possible 
to make a pad by putting a small piece 
of felt into a receptacle and pouring 
the ink over it. 

By the time the children grasp the 
combination idea we make number flash 
cards. These, like the others, are cut 
in the printing office by our boys. The 
first set, combinations to ten, is made by 


printing the numbers with India ink 
and a broad-stroke speed pen (5 +5 =, 
etc.). 

We vary this with cards made of 
attractive-looking calendar numbers, not 
too large and not too small, pasting the 
numbers to be added in the vertical ar- 
rangement, not using the plus sign. On 
the backs of these cards, to make sure 
they will always be recognized as cards 
for addition, we write the plus sign. 

When children make mistakes, they 
are sent to their boxes of dowels, al- 
ways handy, and required to correct 
their own mistakes, arranging the dow- 
els in the order of the numbers on the 
flash cards. 

GAMES 


One of the games we use to keep our 
number work from being monotonous 
is a very easy one to play, but it se- 
cures some hard thinking without the 
children’s realizing it. Calendar num- 
bers, the larger and brighter the better, 
are pasted on tablet backs. The num- 
bers used are two of each from 1 to 5, 
and one of each from 5 to 10. The 
cards are passed around the class, and 
those left over are given to the chil- 
dren who can think fast. The teacher 
calls for a number, say 7. The child 
holding the number comes to the front 
holding his number in plain view. He 
is the answer. Then the teacher calls 
for another number, say 2. Number 5 
must realize that he is the number 
needed to make up the combination— 
2 and 5 are 7. The children stand, 
number 2 first, then number 5 and num- 
ber 7; the answer, third. The first two 
children sit down, but number 7 re- 
mains at the front until all of his com- 
binations are made. Then another num- 
ber is invited forward. Sometimes the 
order is reversed, and the first two num- 
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bers are called quickly to the front. It 
is the answer now who comes forward 
uncalled for. 


TEAMWORK 


Teamwork arouses interest as well as 
stimulates accuracy. The class draw 
straws for the two captains. Then they 
choose sides and stand in two rows, the 
teacher holds up the flash cards and 
begins with the captains, then goes 
down the two rows. When a mistake 
is made, the unfortunate one sits down. 
The record for the week is kept, and 
on Friday the names of the lucky ones 
are posted on a conspicuous slate. New 
captains choose sides each week. 


CHARTS 


With a group of especially slow chil- 
dren, we find a chart with scattered 
combinations most helpful. First, the 
chart is ruled off into three-inch squares. 
Then, as the children learn a new com- 
bination, it is put into one of these 
squares, the numbers placed in the ver- 
tical arrangement, omitting the plus 
sign. Care must be taken to scatter the 
combinations all over the chart not in 
any regular order. As the children 


progress, the squares will be filled with 
combinations. The strong point about 
this chart is that the combinations nevcr 
change location to confuse the very 
slow, whereas a flash card seems never 
to come in the same order two succes- 
sive times. 

A chart my class likes is made from 
the old circle idea. Calendar numbers 
from 1 to 10 are pasted in a large cir- 
cle, but the numbers are not placed in 
order. In the center of the circle a slit 
is cut and a blind pocket made. Num- 
bers from 1 to 10 are pasted on cards 
made to fit the pocket. By using the 
cards in the pocket, the central number 
can be changed quickly while the teacher 
points to the circle numbers for the 
combinations. 

Another chart we like is the diagonal 
chart giving all forty-five combinations, 
By following the diagonal lines, it is 
easier for the child to get the different 
combinations. The diagonal lines are 
drawn with red crayola and the combi- 
nations are filled in with India ink and 
a broad-stroke pen, as they are learned. 
When it is finished, we keep it in evi- 
dence for daily reference. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE ARTICLES 


Mary L. 


N the teaching of language to deaf 

children there is nothing that pre- 
sents greater difficulty than the accurate 
use of the articles. 

There seem to be no language drills 
that will enable a deaf child to know 
with assurance when and where to use 
“the” and not “a.” 

In comparing the use of the articles 
by the deaf child with that of the hear- 
ing we find that the understanding of 
the meaning of these little words de- 
pends largely upon a ready use of lan- 
guage. And not only is their right use 
hidden in language, but it is also gov- 
erned often by merely implied thought 
or some information known only to the 
speaker and the person spoken to. 

This is seen in such sentences as the 
following—when Mary says, “I saw a 
dog on the street,” that means one 
thing, but when she uses the same 
words changing only the articles and 
says, “I saw the dog on the street,” 
that means quite a different thing, ow- 
ing to some previous information pos- 
sessed both by Mary and the person to 
whom she is speaking. 

This lack of language in the earlier 
grades can be supplied in part by ob- 
servation, securing the implied informa- 
tion by the use of the doll house or 
farm table or something of that kind. 
Supplying the correct articles in such 
examples as the following can be done 
with good results: Mrs. Brown says to 





her husband, 
‘I left —— car in front of the door.” 
I saw —— Buick car pass the house just 
‘ now.” 
Have you seen —— evening paper?” 
The son says to his father, 
“Where did you put —— hoe?” 
jiave you watered —— horses?” 
There was stray dog in the yard 


this afternoon.” 


Many sentences of this kind will help 
to secure a better understanding of the 
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articles and the pupils will soon take 
pleasure in showing their knowledge of 
them. Blanks may be left to be filled 
or any plan of development employed 
that seems best at the time. 

Other uses of the articles that are 
even more troublesome are the purely 
restrictive and non-restrictive forms. 
By continuous practice the pupil will 
learn to use “the” when a definite per- 
son or thing is spoken of and “a” when 
he is wanting merely to add informa- 
tion, as in the following sentences: 

“The boy standing under the tree got 
hurt yesterday,” has a different meaning 
from the sentence, “A boy, standing 
under a tree, got hurt.” Having a deci- 
sion given for the use of each article 
in such sentences is good mental drill 
and helps in clarifying their use. 

In order to assist the pupils in getting 
a readier use of the articles, I have 
grouped a few of the conditions under 


.which they are written under heads or 


rules—some stating where the definite 
article is used and others where no arti- 
cle is used. The definite article should 
be written: 


lst, Before words modified restrictive- 
ly by clauses. 
She went to the room where the large 
girls keep their boxes. 
The pencil which I found is John’s. 
2nd, Before a word modified restric- 
tively by participial or prepositional 
phrases. 
The dog lying on the floor is a collie. 
The book on the window-sill is mine. 
3rd, Before a noun when it is re- 
stricted by implied knowledge. 
The suit fits me nicely but the shoes are 
a little too small. 
4th, Before adjectives in the super- 
lative degree. 


The prettiest girl in our room is Snow. 
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5th, Before a noun when it is the only 
thing of its kind in a locality. 

The library is across the street from our 

school. 

6th, Before the names of mountains 
and rivers. 

Many peaks in the Rocky Mountains are 
snow-capped. 

Mississippi River 
banks last spring. 

The definite article should not be 
used : 

7th, Before the names of streets, 
cities, lakes, individual peaks, or na- 
tions. 


The overflowed its 
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She shopped on Fifth Avenue while ig 
New York. 

Lake Champlain was named for the map 

who discovered it. 

Mt. McKinley is one of the highest peaks 

in America. 

All of the above uses of the articles 
could be explained as either restrictive 
or non-restrictive but when language is 
the difficulty and contains so many ob 
scure constructions, it is well to simplify 
their use as far as possible. 

If special drills on these rules are 
kept up until they have been mastered, 
the number of mistakes in the use of 
the articles will be greatly decreased, 





THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


NANNIE B. GoLpDEN 


OTHING is nearer to my heart or 

seems of more importance than 
the study of, interest in, and con- 
sideration of the child as an individual. 
In the busy school days we are prone to 
consider the children in the class as a 
collective machine, to hum along in uni- 
son, measure up to the same inch on the 
yardstick, fit snugly and quickly into the 
niches we have planned for them; and 
when we try to fit the square peg into 
the round hole and it refuses to go in 
we are annoyed. Not every child can 
measure up to the standard, nor can we 
expect each child who does measure up 
to sit and “meekly wait and murmur 
not” when our requirements are finished 
and he is full of energy. 

We have all read that ideas as well 
as growing children flourish in a happy, 
sunshiny environment. That is true, but 
it does not mean that our pupils are to 
be kept on flowery beds of ease. If we 
make our rooms happy and attractive 
places to spend the school hours in we 
have begun well. This is an exceedingly 
important step; but the next step is one 
of paramount importance. Let us make 
our schoolrooms happy gardens for the 
child’s development, yes, but let us see 


also that each child’s mental atmosphere 
is what it should be in order that he may 
make the most of the work which is be 
fore him. This means that we must 
know our children individually and deal 
with each according to his needs, 
Out of my own experience may I 
present a few pictures? The first is that 
of one of the homeliest, most under 
privileged girls I have ever known. She 
had a deformed nose and bad eyes # 
physical characteristics. Added to these 
was a sullen disposition, but who could 
blame her?—she never received letters 
or boxes from home, or money for het 
few necessities and pleasures; she was 
often forced, not being properly sup 
plied by her people, to wear other gi 
second-hand clothes; she had no friends 
among her associates, no father, and 
there was seemingly no mother low 
back at home. Once she was sent @ 
pair of new shoes from home. Aftet 
she had worn them it was discovered 
that they were too small, but she had 
been so proud of them that she gladly 
suffered the discomfort. The pride of 
ownership helped her whole attitude 
though it “killed” her feet. Her next 
ambition was to have a pair of silk stock 
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ings like other girls. When she received 
her first pair, at the age of sixteen, she 
was radiant. A rich girl in school had 
some roller skates and the highest honor 
was to get a few rounds on ———’s 
skates. A teacher who owned an old 
pair had them renovated and gave them 
to the girl in question. The role of bene- 
factress had never been hers, but having 
something of her very own that the 
others waited their turn to borrow put 
new life into her. 


A boy, older than the others, came 
into the primary department. He 
seemed to fit in nowhere, was sullen and 
seemed to take it for granted that every 
hand was against him and that all he 
could do was to be on the defensive. He 
was given help outside of school hours, 
which enabled him to do his classwork 
more satisfactorily. This gave him the 
encouragement which comes with suc- 
ceeding. At Christmas he was chosen to 
help decorate for the Christmas party. 
No one worked harder or was more 
eager and happy. He alone was chosen 
to help select and bring in the Christmas 
tree, and when he came proudly bearing 
it in, his old look had given way to a 
new expression—he was now somebody, 
ahelper. This was another cycle in the 
improvement of his mental make-up. 

Next we see a nervous girl on the 
brink of catastrophe. To excite her at 
some times was nothing short of criminal 
—probably would have caused a mental 
collapse. Her teacher was gentlest and 
firmest at these times, never exciting, 
but soothing; and sought by close ob- 
setvance to discover what brought on 
these tantrums. At first the girl expected 


her tantrums to be contagious. She 
learned that nothing startling happened, 
and this calm, patient attitude of her 
teacher did much to lessen the frequency 
and intensity of these nervous states. 

On the other hand this teacher had a 
lazy, stolid pupil, who needed shaking 
and scolding as a sluggish person needs 
exercise. The pupil responded to this 
treatment satisfactorily when it would 
have opened up a volcano with the 
nervous child. 

Irrepressible high spirits keep the next 
subject in the class foreground and she 
often has to be shown the background in 
order that the other stars may have an 
occasional chance to twinkle. 

One of the many ways toward solving 
these personality problems is well planned 
parties, contests, or school activities of 
any sort, where the timid or sullen ones 
may be featured in a happy way. 

Another method of improving the 
mental calibre is individual coaching out- 
side of school hours, where it is needed, 
to strengthen the weak ones and give 
them the assurance of the teacher’s per- 


‘sonal interest. It is through this help 


that the discouraged often take hold, the 
slow are helped forward, the idle and 
indifferent are given to understand what 
is expected of them. 

Peter’s admonition may well be heeded 
by us as teachers, “—add to your faith 
virtue; to virtue knowledge; to know- 
ledge self control; to self control pa- 
tience; to patience godliness; to godli- 
ness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness love. For if these be ours and 
abound they make us to be not idle or 
unfruitful.” 








It Takes Little Time to Administer a Rebuke, 
But It Takes a Long Time to Forget It. 


—Chinese Proverb 




















GEOGRAPHY NOTES 


ELIZABETH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from March) 
A PORT, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


PORT (or a harbor) means a place 

where the water is deep enough for 
large ships to sail, and where the water 
is smooth enough for ships to be safe 
when anchored or tied to the docks. 

Cities are built on ports, because it is 
easy for ships to bring things from all 
parts of the world to good ports and peo- 
ple living in these cities buy all kinds 
of things. People living in cities also 
make many things to sell to other coun- 
tries so there is a great deal of exchange 
of goods (commerce) and a great deal 
of business (work for money) in all 
cities that have good ports. 

“A sea port means a city on the sea.” 

“What do you think a river port is?” 

“Now who can tell what a lake port 
is?” 

“Which do you think New York City 
is, a seaport, a river port or a lake- 
port?” 

“Go to the map and find a river port.” 
(Pupils now go to the map and select 
ports of each kind.) 

“If a ship sailed to some city and 
got stuck in the mud would you call 
that a good port? Why?” 

“If a ship hit rocks under the water, 
what would happen to the ship?” 

“If the water was very rough, and the 
boat bobbed up and down against the 
dock (pier or wharf) would things in 
the boat keep still or roll around?” 

“Would the boat be safe?” 

To illustrate the difference between a 
fine port and a dangerous port, make 
blackboard sketches of each. If the pupils 
are very immature, by means of erasers 
or books on the table, enclose a safe port 
for your paper boat, and force a second 
paper boat to destruction on a ledge 
(the edge of the table). Often some 
simple little demonstration will do more 


to fix facts and conditions than any num- 
ber of words. 
EXPORTS 

The English language is not the easiest 
in the world to understand, and when we 
use the same word for a noun and a 
verb, it is often very confusing to a 
child. More than one class has struggled 
for a long time with the terms “export” 
and “to export” when perhaps the idea 
might have been clarified had the teacher 
begun the work with a word familiar to 
all the children today; namely ezit. 

One might begin by having a little 
talk about the movies. Then ask how 
many have noticed the word Exit over 
the doors. 

“What does it mean?” 

Very likely the whole class will shout, 
“fire!” Now is the time to explain that 
“Ex” means out of and “it” means the 
door over which “Exit” is printed, and 
the hand which is pictured, points the 
way for us to get out of the building. 

This is something the children know. 
Now, going from the known to the un- 
known, call the attention of the class to 
the fact that in their geographies they 
often see the word “export” and ask 
what they think that means. Some will 
understand at once, while for others 
the word must be divided in Ex - port, 
(out of the port). 

Next it will be necessary to explain 
that the word export is used as a verb 
and also as a noun. To export (verb) 
means to send a thing out of a port of 
a, country, to sell it (not to give it) i 
some other country. 

“Can you think of anything the United 
States exports to France?” 

“Can you think of anything Brazil 
exports to the United States?” 

“Do you know anything that Japam 
exports to the United States?” 

“Can you mention anything that China 
exports to the United States?” 
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After this is clearly understood, take 
up the work on the noun. An ex- 
port means the thing sent out of a port 
(or country) to be sold to some other 
country. It will be helpful to make out 
lists of familiar things, then try a little 
quiz somewhat like the following: 

“Name two of Brazil’s exports.” 

“What are the most important exports 
of Japan?” 

“China exports silk, tea, rice, paper 
lanterns, fire works, etc. What does 
that mean?” (It means that China sends 
tea, rice, silk, etc. out of China, to sell 
in some other country. ) 

“Name three exports of China.” 

“My sister was in France and I sent 
her a birthday present of a gold ring. 
Dil I export the ring?” “Why?” (I did 
not export the ring because I wanted to 
give it away, not sell it.) “Name some 
of Canada’s exports.” (Wheat, fur, pa- 
per pulp, lumber.) “Does a great deal of 
rice, tea and coffee grow in the United 
States?” “If we had much tea and rice 
growing here, would China and Japan 


export tea and rice to us?” (No, because’ 


the United States would not buy tea 
and rice from China, if there were a 
great deal of it growing at home). 

“If you had a farm in Cuba, what 
would you raise on it to export to the 
United States?” (Perhaps I would grow 
tobacco or sugar on my farm). 

“Why?” (Because I could sell it to 
the United States and receive pay for it.) 

“Name something you have seen in 
stores that you think India exported to 
the United States.” (Silk, etc.) 

“New York City receives a great deal 
of meat from Chicago. Is the meat ex- 
ported from Chicago to New York?” 

“Why?” (Because the meat is sent 
to New York and New York is not out 
of the United States). 

“If Chicago sends meat to Europe, is 
that meat exported?” (Yes, because it 
is sent out of our country to be sold in 
some other country, etc.) 


IMPORTS 


Do not use the word import until after 
there is no question in the minds cf 
pupils in regard to export; then there 
will be less danger of confusion. 


To use the same kind of questions on 
the use of the word imports as was used 
on exports and then a combination of 
both, affords an excellent opportunity for 
review of ports in all countries with 
which the class is familiar. 

It is often helpful to make out a list 
of verbs and nouns that are spelled alike ; 
as, 


Verbs Nouns 
ee ae ee a drink 
i eee a wash 
WD; Wisc cad bocce a walk 
> GR ie a drive 
to export............ an export 
to import.............. an import 


Two other words often confused are 
capitals and capitols. 

It is marvellous how many children 
readily learn the names of the capitals 
of states without having the slightest 
conception of the meaning of the capital. 

Say, “New York City is larger than 
Albany. Why is New York City not the 
capital of the state?” and note the vari- 
ous answers! Is it fair to demand that 
a child learn names of capitals, when he 


‘ has no idea what is meant by the word? 


Most children like to belong to clubs. 
They quite understand the terms club- 
room, golf-club or country club. They 
know that clubs have various officers and 
make rules for the guidance of members. 
Using this knowledge, it is not hard to. 
work up to some notion of government 
of a city and then of a state and country. 

City Hall is a place where men meet 
to make rules (laws) for all people living 
in the city. 

The capital of a state means the city 
where men meet together and decide 
about laws (the strongest kind of rules) 
for everybody in the state to obey. 

The United States capital is the city 
where men from all our forty-eight 
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states meet to make laws and plan for 
the welfare of the United States. 

A capitol is the house in the capital 
city, where men meet together to make 
laws. Pictures of some of our capitols 
will help make the subject of interest. 


These few facts may be amplified ac- 
cording to the development of the class 
and the text of your favorite geographer. 


MEAT 


The study of meat will be of value, 
both from a geographic and the human 
standpoint. 

To show how we are all dependent on 
many other people will be as valuable a 
lesson as can be taught. The earlier a 
child can learn this, the better. 

“Which do you like better, meat or 
vegetables?” will open the way for a 
series of questions and discussions that 
are usually interesting and profitable to a 
class. 

“What is meat?” (Flesh of animals. ) 

“What are vegetables?” (The part of 
plants which people use for food). 

“Mention some meats that you like 
very much.” 

“Where does your mother buy meat?” 

“Where does the butcher (or market- 
man) get that meat?” 

Now we are face to face with a prob- 
lem that even young children will recog- 
nize. The method of working it out will 
depend upon the skill of the teacher, 
and perhaps on the locality in which he 
chances to find himself placed. 

A list of meats familiar to the pupils, 
telling from what animal each is taken, 
will interest and often surprise the class. 

As beef is possibly in more general 
use than other meats, and as the cow is 
such a useful animal to mankind, it may 
be given first place. 

“Do any of your friends own a cow?” 


MILK, CREAM AND BUTTER 


“Why do men want cows?” (People 
want their milk for babies and for cook- 


ing ). 
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“Did you ever see cream on the top 
of milk?” 

“What color is cream?” 

In a large city it will be found that 
many children have no idea what cream 
is. To them it means only the kind that 
is flavored, frozen, and eaten at some 
soda fountain. It is only fair that such 
children should at least see what real 
cream means. This is easily possible for 
a great deal may be taught with a quart 
(or even less) of good certified milk. 
Allow the pupils themselves to have a 
share in the demonstration. 

Pour the milk into some receptacle 
(of glass if possible so that the thick- 
ness of the cream may be noticed on the 
morrow) and have the class observe that 
it looks the same throughout, explaining 
that in 24 hours it will look very differ- 
ent. The children will be eager to prove 
the truth of this statement. When the 
cream is sufficiently thick, pupils are al- 
lowed to see how it crinkles up when 
pushed aside, and that it can easily be 
taken off from the top of the milk. After 
removing it, a spoon is given to some 
boy and he is asked to stir the cream 
rapidly. If he tires, the experiment is 
passed on to others, until to the surprise 
of the class, a lump of yellowish butter 
is found in the dish. 

So long we have known these things, 
that we forget that we have not always 
known them. Let us pass on the pleas- 
ure of finding out to the children. It is 
so simple, takes only a short time, and 
no expensive paraphernalia is required. 
Allow the children to taste this fresh 
butter. 

(More advanced pupils will ask about 
dairies, creameries, and various machines 
for making butter. Excellent pictures 
are easily obtained, and these things may 
be taught by their aid, if it is not pos- 
sible to see butter making on a large 
scale, but too much detail must not be 
attempted with Fourth Grade pupils.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Deak Epitor: 

For the benefit of others I wish to relate 
my own experience. 

I have been deaf since the age of four. 
When sixteen I went to college. There I met 
my “Waterloo.” I could not hear the teachers, 
could not read their lips, and because of my 
imperfect speech, they could not understand 
me. In spite of this, I did not stop, but I 
knew that I could not go back to college with 
hearing students another year in this condi- 
tion, for I was only memorizing and not un- 
derstanding. 

Lip-reading had been suggested to me but I 
had been unable to find a teacher. Just before 
the close of college I met a former pupil who 
had gone through two years of college work 
depending entirely upon lip-reading. She per- 
suaded me to go to Mobile and take up the 
study in which she specialized. She also cor- 
rected my defective speech. I had never been 
able to talk plainly, and as a consequence, I 
talked less as I grew older. By the time I 
started lip-reading my vocal organs were al- 
most paralyzed. And right here I must add 
that I do not agree with Dr. Macfarlan that 
“we cannot expect speech correction from the 
hard-of-hearing teachers.” I am sure that no 
hearing teacher could have done better in cor- 
fecting my speech than my deafened teacher 
has done. 

It has been nineteen months since I started 
lip-reading, but my life has been changed en- 


tirely. I am no longer the sensitive, morbid’ 


person with the word “deaf” written all over 
her. My speech is no longer imperfect, and 
I have a pleasant voice. I am a member of 
the Sunday school and church, and secretary 
of the Senior Young People’s Union, and at- 
tend all regularly. I get enough out of the 
sermon to enjoy it. I also derive much pleas- 
ure and benefit in attending social entertain- 
ments with hearing friends. 

I accomplished all this and have overcome 
many obstacles by hard work, perseverance 
and a determination to succeed. The path has 
has not been an easy one, nor has the expense 
been light, but the hard fight I have put up 
has been worth the struggle. I realize that I 
still have an abundance of hard work ahead 
of me, although the worst is over. It 
will be a long time before I can be called an 
expert in the art, still, I do not dread the 
future, believing that “The reward of perser- 
verance is sure,” and what I have accomplished 
and what I mean to accomplish in the future 
in lip-reading, for making life more worth 
living, others can also accomplish, if they, too, 
will only have faith in this adage. 


(Miss) Epsie Pierson. 


Dear Eprror: 

_ Here are a few observations which I made 
im my own mind after reading the articles on 
the sensitiveness of the deafened by Mr. Bar- 


tells and Mrs. Baird in the January Votta 
REVIEW. 

Not sensitiveness, but the fact that he who 
is deafened must make his way in the world 
lacking the full equipment which his normal 
hearing brother possesses—this is the only 
reason which possibly entitles him to treatment 
a little different, a bit more considerate and 
patient than that accorded anyone else. But 
then, all classes of the handicapped are en- 
titled to the same. Too often so-called sen- 
sitiveness is really self-consciousness, pure and 
simple; or it may be an exaggerated timidity 
born of the fear of not understanding or of 
being understood. The hard of hearing person 
may shrink from contact with others, and if 
he is not a crab he may force himself to fore- 
gather with others, but it is not often that 
sensitiveness is the cause. Perhaps he is weary 
at the start with that weariness which only 
the deafened can know. He dreads the in- 
evitable tiring of mind and body which is the 
price he must pay for the pleasure of mingling 
with others and trying to keep up in the give 
and take of ordinary conversation, or of work. 
If he will do his part by fortifying himself 
with hearing aids and lip-reading he will not 
often need or wish for any special handling. 
He will thank others for ignoring as far as 
possible the inconvenience under which he car- 
ries on the game of life. You fortunate peo- 
ple with normal ears, please do not encourage 
us to pity ourselves! Just seek to find the 
manner of contact with us which is most satis- 
factory to yourselves and we will fall into 
line gladly and gratefully, for we know that 
we are “different,” although most of us may 
not look so. Very truly yours, 

Florence H. Cobb 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER COURSE 

The University of California again offers 
training for teachers of the deaf. A summer 
course will be held at Los Angeles from 
July 2 to August 11. Miss Alma Chapin 
will have charge of the work in speech de- 
velopment and the correction of speech dis- 
orders, besides conducting a speech clinic. 
Miss Ethel Hilliard will present the work 
on the education of the deaf child and the 
hard of hearing child. 


HEALTHY CHILDREN HAVE THE 
BEST HEARING 

In a recent test of the hearing of four 
groups of children by a physician of Boston, 
a group of boys in a school which maintained 
high physical and nutritional standards proved 
to have the best hearing. The children in 
an institute for the blind made the next best 
average, and a group of children from the Bos- 
ton public schools followed them closely. The 
poorest average was made by a group of 
crippled and deformed children in a State 
institution —The World’s Children. 
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MODERNIZED DEAFNESS 

Deafness isn’t what it used to be, declares 
Gladys Lloyd, who counts up the blessings of 
the deafened in the February issue of Hygeta. 

The radio seems almost to have been invented 
to bring back the pleasures of hearing to the 
deafened, for a woman who cannot hear the 
voices in the room about her can put on ear 
phones and hear strange voices miles away 
almost as well as any one with normal ears. 

By an arrangement of lights, the deafened 
can use the telephone. Up to date ear phones 
are being installed in churches and audito- 
riums. Electric score boards at ball games 
have made it possible for the deafened per- 
sons to keep up with the score as accurately 
as the hearing fans. 

Miss Lloyd then directs attention to the 
enormous advances made in scientific teaching 
of the deaf and the detection of their afflic- 
tion. Through the audiometer the exact 
amount of hearing a person has left can be 
ascertained. Lip-reading has succeeded the 
old-fashioned finger spelling. 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATION 

The United States Civil Service 
mission announces the following open 
petitive examination: 

DIETITIAN 

Applications for dietitian will ‘be rated as 
received by the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., until June 29, 1928. 

The examination is to fill vacancies under 
the Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Bureau throughout the United States. 

The duties will be to purchase the food 
supplies for all messes operated in the hos- 
pital; to plan all menus, both for patients on 
ordinary diets and diets with reference to spe- 
cial diseases; and to supervise the preparation 
and serving of all dietaries in the hospital, 
both to patients and personnel. 

Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education, training, and ex- 
perience. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
United States civil service board of examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


NEWS FROM ENGLAND 
The National Institute for the Deaf in 
England has recently appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of six to assist with the work for the 
hard of hearing. This committee will inves- 
tigate conditions and report to the Executive 
of the Institute. 


FOR ANIMAL LOVERS 
“Lay down, pup; lay down!” ordered the 
man. “Good doggie—lay down, I say.” 
“You'll have to say ‘Lie down,’ mister,” 
declared a bystander. “That’s a Boston ter- 
rier."—M I. T. VooDoo. 
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SCHOOLS FOR HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN, BERLIN 


Berlin now has six fully equipped schools 
for “very hard-of-hearing” children entirely 
separate from schools for the deaf, and a 
seventh school is in course of construction, 
Instruction in speech reading and articulation 
are given special emphasis, and the interme- 
diate and upper grades follow the curriculum 
of the schools for normal children. Vocational 
schools for the hard-of-hearing supplement 
the training, and the graduates as a rule ad- 
just themselves successfully to the demands 
of ordinary life and do not require further 
social care. The present schools accommo- 
date 410 pupils, but it is estimated there are 
in the city at least twice as many children 
needing this type of instruction—The World's 
Children. 





NEW DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Within the past year, twelve new classes 
for deaf students have been started in various 
cities. All employ the oral method. The 
schools in which these classes have been es- 
tablished are: Lucy Flower High School, 
Parker High School, Phil Sheridan and Tech- 
nical High, in Chicago; Rockford, Ill.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; North 
Platte, Nebr.; Lima and Mansfield, Ohio; 
Huntington, W. Va., and Hurley, Wis. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The deaf of Czechoslovakia are making 
elaborate preparations for the next meeting 
of the International Congress of the Deaf, 
to be held July 3-10, 1928, in Prague, “the 
city of a hundred steeples.” The program has 
been prepared in accordance with plans out- 
lined at the last meeting of the Congress at 
Liege in 1924. Prominent speakers will dis- 
cuss the legal and social position of the deaf. 

There will also be an exhibition of the 
works of deaf artists and craftsmen. 

The last two days of the convention have 
been set aside for pleasure trips to nearby 
places of interest and scenic beauty. 





RESEARCH WORK 


The Committee on Otosclerosis of the 
American Otological Society is conducting a 
research into the treatment of otosclerosis by 
the use of parathyroid extract and a balanced 
calcium diet, at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. 

Sufficient progress has been made in this 
direction to enable the research workers to 
say that it offers a chance of improvement 
in very early cases of otosclerosis. Otologists 
who have cases of not over one or two years’ 
duration are asked to report them to the 
Committee, as it is planned to take such cases 
under treatment during the month of July. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


A number of people who have asked what 
chance the hard of hearing have in bank 
positions will find the following article both 
interesting and informative: 

It was no easy task, after nearly twenty- 
five years of home-keeping, and handicapped 
with defective hearing, to find a place in 
the business world. Work that would prove 
congenial and at the same time afford a 
livelihood seemed very remote, but after a 
time I found my niche. A friend, prominent 
in banking circles, placed me in the Audit 
Department of one of our large banks. 


When I joined the seventy or more em- 
ployees in the office, they looked at me as- 
kance, seeming to say, “Well, what do you 
think you are doing here?” I was far too 
timid and self-conscious to vouchsafe a reply 
—then. I could not hear voices and I read 
lips poorly, so it was a bit difficult taking 
instructions, but I managed it by close atten- 
tion and the kindness of the young woman 
assigned to coach me. 


All through my school days mathematics 
had been my hobby; figures had always fas- 
cinated me, so I was delighted and grateful 
to have a position precisely to my liking. My 
work was simple; any person of average in- 
telligence, even though hard of hearing, could 
do it. It consisted of checking up credits 
and debits as they were sent in from the 
branches, “running up” on the adding ma- 
chine, entering them in the ledger, and bal- 
ancing each day. To concentrate was in- 
finitely easy for me, and it was not long be- 
fore I was able to compete with the other 
employees in the amount of work done in a 
given time. 

Twenty months later the work I had been 
doing was abolished and I was transferred 
to one of the bank’s busiest branches to fill 
the position of commercial bookkeeper. I 
met the same sort of welcome from skeptical 
eyes, but I had now become more courageous, 
and I responded with a look which inter- 
preted meant, “Wait a little while and I will 
show you.” 


However, I was not so brave as I seemed. 
Knowing so little of banks and banking and 
nothing whatever of the duties required, I 
was not sure that I had not met my “Water- 
loo.” There was much to learn, many re- 
Sponsibilities to assume, and I feared I could 
not hold the position. As I pondered the 
Situation I realized that I must not fail for 


sake of those who believed in me, for my 
own self-respect, and chiefly for the sake of 
the hundreds—yea, thousands—of others simi- 
larly handicapped. There must be no turn- 
ing back, no giving up now. The very fact 
that I was deafened spurred me on. I be- 
lieved that ability and not necessarily ears, 
counted most. Besides, I had a secret am- 
bition to be one of those who demonstrate 
that the deafened can hold their own in the 
business world, side by side with their hearing 
co-workers, so I went forward determined to 
win; if I should fail it would not be for 
lack of effort. 


I worked early and late, never was a 
“watcher of the clock,” and I kept on the 
alert at all times in order not to miss one op- 
portunity whereby I might learn something 
that would help me to achieve success. I 
worked carefully and studied diligently to 
familiarize myself with all phases of the 
work. I loved detail, and soon acquired a 
passion for accuracy and a neat ledger. Being 
naturally speedy, at the end of the first year 
I had made some strides toward success; my 
speech-reading had improved perceptibly, and 
I had gained confidence and poise. One of 
my choicest possessions is a personal letter 
received at that time from the president of 
the bank (now deceased), congratulating me. 


Nearly four years later “machine booking” 
was introduced in our office. This meant 
new problems and more duties, but I met them 
all, almost as quickly and easily as those of 
normal hearing. Our bank has a system of 
rating work of the bookkeepers, which is an 
inspiration toward efficiency. The bank’s 
inspector checks up and reports on our work 
twice each year. With the exception of the 
first year I made the highest average that 
can be reached, (99%), every period. I have 
learned to do everything that has to be done 
in the bookkeeping department of the bank 
and many things outside that department, as 
well. So far, after more than ten years, I 
think I may safely say that I have been 
fairly successful in spite of deafness. It 
has not been easy, but results that are really 
worthwhile in any field are secured only 
by hard work and persistent effort. 


Speech-reading was a very important fac- 
tor in my success; without it, the results ob- 
tained would not have been possible. 


What I have done any deafened person can 
do if, with determination to win, he tries 
hard enough, and is given an opportunity to 
show of what metal he is made. 
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EDITORIAL 

In looking over the records of achievements 
of the local organizations and of the Federa- 
tion, our thoughts turn to Wordsworth’s beau- 
tiful words: “Nor doubt that golden chords 
of good works, mingling with the visions, raise 
the soul to purer worlds.” 

The Federation has always been greatly 
blessed in having a large number of volunteer 
workers who have mingled their visions. with 
hard work. As a result of their efforts the 
cause of the hard of hearing everywhere has 
been immeasurably enriched. While the work 
that is going on now is far-reaching, and the 
plans for the future are enlisting the interest 
of new recruits and spurring the present work- 
ers on to greater achievement, some of the 
things that have already been accomplished 
have won for us the recognition and coopera- 
tion of Education, Health, and Medical Asso- 
ciations, Social Service and Civic Organiza- 
tions, Rehabilitation Bureaus, and Employ- 
ment Agencies. Is our pride not pardonable 
when we can record that the Federation has 

Held Eight Annual Meetings 

Conducted Two Lip-Reading Tournaments 

Sponsored One National Hearing Week 

Investigated a Large Number of Hearing 
Devices 

Promoted the Study of Speech-Reading 

Reported on the Best Methods of Testing 
the Hearing of School Children 

Given Advice to Inquirers Concerning the 
Establishment of Lip-Reading Classes for 
Hard of Hearing Children 

Helped to Form Organizations 

Sent Field Workers to Many Cities 

Fought Quack Treatments 

Held Exhibits at Meetings of the American 
Medical Association, Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, National Conference of Social Work, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 

Answered Hundreds of Inquiries from in- 
dividuals Concerning Hearing Aids, Lip-Read- 
ing, Employment, Quacks 


Distributed a Vast Quantity of Free 
Literature 

Gained a Greater Understanding of the 
Problems of the Deafened Through Valuable 
Newspaper Publicity 


“Events are sometimes the best calendars.” 





A MESSAGE FROM THE FIELD 
COUNSELLOR 


The Field Counsellor left Boston to attend 
the meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Federation in New York on January 23. That 
was a wonderful meeting. One could hardly 
grasp the purport of it all, the subjects were 
so varied and, one may almost say, universal 
in scope. There were some tired heads that 
evening. Tired hearts? I doubt it, for I 
believe every heart was quickened and 
strengthened with new courage and convic- 
tion. To contemplate with intelligence the 
accomplishments, possibilities and ideals in 
our work is to believe in them. Your Board 
of Managers believes. 

Then came days in Washington with daily 
hours of work at the Volta Bureau, rubbing 
shoulders with the members of the Bureau's 
and Federation’s staffs. This was a privilege 
and inspiration; reading, meditating upon 
things seen and heard, interesting interviews 
with workers who specialize in the several 
departments; access to files filled with illumi- 
nating information, circulars, letters, reprints, 
figures, statistics, facts, all for the asking. 
So the days .passed rapidly and material for 
later use in the field work was prepared, 
and approved by our Secretary. 

The time came for me to start forth on my 
mission of friendliness to the several organi- 
zations. The Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
ington extended its hospitality to me_ first, 
and the gracious Vice-President of Zone Il 
acted as hostess; then came Baltimore with 
its very wide awake body of enthusiasts for 
the cause. On the day following my talk 
at the League I had a glimpse of the splen- 
did work that is being done for hard of hear- 
ing children in the public schools of Baltimore. 
In New York, visits were scattered through 
the week. An afternoon trip was made to 
the Newark League. Returning to New York, 
I visited Miss Jane Walker’s School and 
attended one of her delightful lectures. A 
luncheon at the Sanzoray Club where many 
friends were gathered was followed by an 
interesting discourse by one of the Club 
members. 

The Bloomfield Society was the next to 
welcome me, and Mrs. Doe proved a most — 
cordial hostess. Next came a visit to Miss 
Dugane’s school in New York and then a 
call at the Jersey City League where I talked 
before a splendid audience. 

Many of these days were interspersed with 
visits to the New York League for meetings, 
and for consultations with the enthusiastic 
Vice-President of Zone I, and for obser- 
vation of the educational clinic. Before my 
stay in New York ended, a call at the Nitchie 
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School and a delightful visit with Mrs. 
Nitchie were enjoyed. There were pleasant 
social times with friends and co-workers, too, 
sandwiched in between working hours. 

I want to attempt to describe to you what 
I feel as I stand upon the platform facing 
the different groups. 

There are many types in an audience, and 
a speaker’s aim is to arouse and hold the 
interest of every individual. My chief pur- 
pose was to make the importance and dignity 
of our work a vital reality. The word dig- 
nity is used with deliberation. Can there be 
anything more dignified than a group of deaf 
persons standing together in serious purpose 
and effort to overcome and surmount their 
common handicap? That, after all, is the 
purpose of our organization work. To over- 
come and surmount, to rise above the crush- 
ing, wearisome burden of our never-ending 
deafness and to overcome it so positively that 
it cannot, even by any mean and underhand 
thrust, overcome us. 


While thinking about this, the words came 
to my mind, “and he that overcometh and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to him will 
I give power over the nations,’ and these 
words seem so truly to apply to our particu- 
lar work! For, are we not, in so much as 
we are overcoming, receiving power over the 
nations? If the deafened ones in our great 
Federation family can realize the greatness of 
this fact and can foster our efforts to over- 
come themselves and others, drawing all who 
are deafened to us through the’ very strength 
of our purpose and achievement, our power 
for the ultimate good of humanity shall rea¢h 
over the nations. 

I wish I could take each one of you on 
my pilgrimages so that you too might look 
into the faces of the eager, earnest groups. 
I would take you to Massachusetts, where in 
Springfield the organization is well estab- 
lished and full of promise; to Worcester, 
where a League was formed on February 
20; to South Deerfield where a_ lonely 
group of deafened persons met _ together 
to learn for the first time something of 
our work, something of the possibilities 
it holds for them; to Deerfield where I ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, a non-deafened audience, but one 
that listened with absorbed interest and at- 
tention to the needs of the hard of hearing 
children. 

Our organizations’ problems are much the 
same here, there, everywhere. There is no 
problem that cannot be solved in one way 
or another. Let us build our local groups 
Strong and sure through beginning in our- 
Selves to overcome the inferiority complexes, 
the weak evasions, the enervating habit of 
self pity and excuses. There is a future that 
lies before this work, so bright that only 
those who have glimpsed it can begin to ap- 
Preciate its possibilities. The achievement of 
these possibilities lies with us, all of us who 
are deafened. If our poor ears are now 


too dull to hear the call of duty, let us turn 
our eyes to the light and read the message 
in the sky for us. 

In unity there is strength. 

Let us then stand united in purpose and let 
that purpose be to overcome. 


Yours always, 
MILpRED KENNEDY. 





NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 
MAY 1-5 


Last year a letter was sent out from head- 
quarters to all of the organizations, suggest- 
ing ways to observe National Hearing Week. 
Not only were these suggestions followed, 
but many of the organizations showed great 
initiative, and arranged splendid programs 
for the week. If you will refer to the June 
and July numbers of the News Letter (1927) 
you will find detailed information on the 
methods used by the various organizations. 
If you wish any further suggestions, write 
to headquarters. . 

A generous supply of copies of a special 
folder prepared for Hearing Week will be sent 
to each organization for free distribution; 
a limited number of reprints to be used as 
samples will be sent upon request, free 
of charge. (These reprints sell at the rate 
of one cent per text page.) Some of the 
organizations may wish to prepare their own 
posters, but if any wish sets of the posters 
used last year, a few more sets are available 
at $1.60 per set, plus postage. 

May Day, the first day of National Hear- 
ing Week, is also Child Health Day. The 
American Child Health Association, as_ its 
name implies, stresses the health of the child. 
As is well known, many children become hard 
of hearing because their health is not prop- 
erly safeguarded. This Association has asked 
our cooperation by stressing, on May Day, 
the necessity of ascertaining early in the 
child’s life whether he is handicapped in the 
way of hearing. Thus, not only shall we be 
helping to strengthen national interest in Child 
Health Day, but we shall be calling the at- 
tention of the public to one of the major 
activities of our own clubs for the hard of 
hearing. 





NOTICE! 


The Federation is anxious to keep its 
Teachers’ List up-to-date. Names and ad- 
dresses of all teachers of lip-reading to hard 
of hearing children and adults in private and 
public schools are desired. Please send in- 
formation regarding previous training and 
experience. Will local papers please copy and 
pass the work along? Thank you. 

Miss GERTRUDE BERGEN, 
Section I, Teachers’ Committee, 
203 King’s Highway, West, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter to the local clubs for the hard of 
hearing asking for their achievements since 
October, 1927, met with enthusiastic response. 
Most of the organizations sent in reports. 
Due to limited space the reports can not be 
given in full, but many varied achievements 
are recorded by officers of the following or- 
ganizations : 


ZONE | 


BLOOMFIELD: Our lip-reading classes 
are popular; several new members have been 
added to our Society; and the many letters 
of inquiry we receive show that our work 
is being broadcast in our community. We 
have enjoyed a season of attractive social 
events. At a “Get-Together” social in Feb- 
ruary we had delegates from both the Jer- 
sey City League and the Newark League as 


our guests. Lip-reading competition was the 
order of the evening. 
BOSTON: The outstanding achievement 


of the year has been the purchase of a 4-A 
Audiometer. Demonstrations have been given 
in thirteen cities, and many children with de- 
fective hearing have been discovered. As a 
result of these tests made since September, 
several towns and cities have bought their 
own audiometers, and others, we are informed, 
have ordered theirs. 

A course in Health Exercises conducted 
for ten weeks in the early winter was es- 
pecially adapted to benefit the tense nerve 
strain, so often the accompaniment of deaf- 
ness. The Sunday afternoon devotional serv- 
ices, undenominational in nature, have been 
much enjoyed and deeply appreciated by our 
members. 

The work of the social service department 
has grown to such an’ extent that we have 
had to add another worker.. Applications for 
employment have been on the increase. Our 
relationship with other Social Service Or- 
ganizations is established, and our member- 
ship in the Boston Council of Social Agencies 
is well recognized. 

The creation of a Publicity Committee has 
resulted in increased activities. The Press 
has been very generous in giving space and 
voice to our interests. A radio talk by our 
President further extended information per- 
taining to our Guild center. We “manned 
the booth” of the Federation exhibit at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, 
February 25 to March 1. This exhibit af- 
forded much valuable publicity for the work 
being done for the hard of hearing children. 


BUFFALO: We have achieved success in 
finding a furnished, well heated room, which 
has been placed at our disposal, free of charge. 
Our Sewing Club meets in this room once 
a week. The lip-reading classes in the 
Evening School are well attended, and in- 


terest in the National Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment is keen. 


NEWARK: As a result of our efforts in 
behalf of the hard of hearing children in our 
Public Schools, we have been informed that 
audiometer tests have been included in next 
year’s budget. 

Our President has enlisted the help of the 
Social Service Department for our em- 
ployment cases. We have added twelve new 
members to the League; the lip-reading prac- 
tice classes are well attended; and our social 
activities are many and varied. A fine spirit 
of co-operation is exhibited by the New Jer- 
sey organizations, and inter-city lip-reading 
contests are popular. 


NEW YORK: As a result of “Better 
Hearing Week,” which took place in October, 
closer relations have been established with 
the Department of Educational Hygiene of 
the New York City Department of Edu- 
cation, resulting in opportunities to co-operate 
in High School surveys in Brooklyn Borough 
and Richmond Borough (Staten Island). The 
League has aided in the establishment of 
clinical work in Brooklyn under our Brook- 
lyn Director, Dr. John W. Durkee, as a 
branch of our Otological Clinic directed by 
Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler. 

We have conducted surveys of Elementary 
Schools in Bronx Borough, resulting in the 
opening of six Lip-Reading Classes in three 
schools, with teachers paid by the League 
from a specially raised fund. The same fund 
provides for a branch of our Educational 
Clinic for children opened in January on 
Staten Island (Borough of Richmond). There 
are now nine classes in Lip-Reading in the 
New York Schools as a result of our efforts. 

Annual lectures at the New York Training 
School for Teachers and the New York 
School of Social Work have been given by 
members of our professional staff. We have 
trained a corps of Health speakers to assist 
our staff, and these speakers have made pos- 
sible a large increase in the Health Talks 
given by the League for the Health Educa- 
tion Service of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 

We have given training courses to two 
executives of organizations for the hard of 
hearing; doubled our Employment Service— 
perhaps the outstanding achievement of this 
year—and established a Vocational Scholar- 
ship Loan Fund for the maintenance of hard 
of hearing persons who are receiving training 
for skilled trades. 


PORTLAND (Maine): In October we 
held a special session in the interests of the 
hard of hearing child at the annual conven- 
tion of the Maine Teachers’ Association. The 
session was remarkable for its attendance 
of teachers, doctors, public health and school 
officials, 

Closely following this session, Miss Lillian 
Palmer, Chairman of our Welfare Committee, 
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presented a Shawl Pageant and Exhibition of 
Old-Fashioned Things. From the receipts from 
the pageant and contributions of friends, a 4-A 
Audiometer was purchased, which has been loaned 
to the Health Department. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Health Nurses is person- 
ally conducting the tests in local public and 
parochial schools. Dr. A. O. Thomas, State 
Commissioner of Education, has sent us his 
endorsement of our work and his pledge of 
co-operation in our future work for the wel- 
fare of the children. We have been given 
representation on the newly formed State 
Child Health Council, and have chosen Miss 
Persis Vose to act for the Club on this 
Council. The speech reading class, although 
a part of the public school system, is of vital 
importance to our Club. 

The annual “Federation Bridge” not only 
assured the payment of our Federation dues, 
but obtained for the Club the recognition of 
the Chamber of Commerce and its commen- 
dation of our civic work. Our Program 
Meetings are bringing our members into 
closer contact with outside interests. 


ROCHESTER: We have had eighteen 
new members since October. Our Christmas 
sale, clearing $860, was the largest in our 
“life.” We have employed a part-time Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; subscribed $75 to a fund 
for use in transporting eight hard of hearing 
children to a special class; assembled an ex- 
hibit of hearing aids; and have served thirty 
hard of hearing people from many surround- 
ing towns. We have developed a wonderful 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the work 
of extending the usefulness of our League. 


SPRINGFIELD: At the beginning of our 
Club year in September, we increased our 
annual dues of active members. The mem- 
bers responded readily. This move has 
strengthened our finances sd that, aside from 
our current expenses, we have been able to 
establish a sinking fund for our future needs. 

We have interested the otologists. Four 
prominent otologists have recognized the work 
- our Club, and have become associate mem- 

rs. 

The Library Association has recognized 
our work, and has recently issued a list of 
suggested reading of interest to the hard of 
hearing,.and has expressed a willingness to 
add to this list, in the interests of our or- 
—_— and for the benefit of our mem- 

rs. 

Last November a committee was appointed 
to interest the hard of hearing men in the 
work of our Club. In January the first 
get-together meeting for men was held. At 
the: present time the men’s group and work 
Is in its first stage, but we consider the re- 
sult of this effort one of the important 
achievements of our year’s work. 

We have interested the churches in the 
needs of the service that they can render 
the hard of hearing by installing church 
Phone equipment. Seven churches now have 


this service; two prominent churches are 
ready to install church phones; and others 
have expressed their interest. 

The Audiometer tests and lip-reading classes 
that we were successful in having established 
in our public schools last year are being car- 
ried on in the Junior High Schools. 

As a result of our booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition last’ September we were 
able to be of service to people in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. An interested group there is 
now enjoying the benefits of lip-reading in- 
struction. At the present time we are spon- 
soring the establishment of a group or Club 
in Westfield, one of our neighboring cities. 


SYRACUSE: The most important achieve- 
ment of our Society since October has been 
the publication of our ‘first Club paper, “The 
Star.” We have lately gathered together 
some hearing devices to be a nucleus for an 
exhibit, and possibly a loan service or a sec- 
ond hand sale bureau. A bridge class has been 
formed in order to foster the social activities 
of the club. 


ZONE Il 


BALTIMORE: We now have our own 
quarters, a cozy room situated in the heart 
of the city. Sunday afternoon teas, intro- 
duced in January, have been well patronized; 
a Friday night card club, meeting twice a 
month, is extremely popular; the Sewing Cir- 
cle is already active preparing for our next 
Christmas bazaar. 

In November we issued the first number 
of our bulletin, League News. 

We have secured representative men and 
women of Baltimore as members of our 
Advisory Council. In January, a Vocational 
Director was appointed who is at present sur- 
veying and organizing this work. The Edu- 
cational Committee has secured the good 
offices of reporters on our news, and the 
papers have published all our notices and 
have co-operated in other ways. 

With Miss Whildin as Supervisor of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing classes in 
the Public Schools of Baltimore, and with 
progressive officials co-operating sympathetic- 
ally with her, nothing is being left undone to 
help the hard of hearing child. 


ERIE: We have sent out questionnaires to 
interest people in our work. Our social events 
have been well attended, and our lip-reading 
practice classes are flourishing. Our public 
school. work has been arranged so that one 
day each week is set aside for audiometer tests 
and the other four days are for teaching. 


PHILADELPHIA (Speech-Reading Club) : 
Our Club is having a very active season due 
to the enthusiasm and the wonderful spirit 
of co-operation being shown by our members. 
Our regular monthly meetings, .parties, lec- 
tures, etc., are well attended. Our Eighth 
Annual Fair added $741.95 to our treasury. 

Our Welfare and Social Service Depart- 
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ments distributed sixteen Christmas baskets 
to needy families in which there was a hard 
of hearing person. The Club has sent one 
quart. of milk daily, and also provided coal 
for the winter to a family in need. Our 
third annual Benefit Card Party was en- 
joyed by one hundred people, and over $100 
was cleared. 


PHILADELPHIA (League): Our League 
has sponsored an organization for the colored 
hard of hearing. Trained teachers of the 
League have given free normal training in 
lip-reading to an intelligent colored woman, 
and thus equipped, she is showing genuine 
promise as a leader in the new group. 

We have established an “entente cordiale” 
with the Emergency Aid of Philadelphia and 
participated in its United Christmas Bazaar. 
The League’s literature was distributed over 
the city by airplane. 

Entertainments of real dramatic merit have 
been staged, among them, an_ allegorical 
sketch, “Three Years,” in October, upon the 
occasion of the League’s third birthday; and 
in February, a “Minstrel Show.” 

We have kept the routine work of the 
League at high efficiency, particularly the 
lip-reading classes, which while not spectac- 
ular, are invaluable in the work. A _ real 
achievement, too, has been the securing of 
employment for a baker’s dozen of appli- 
cants, by a volunteer worker, in the face of 
general unemployment in the city. 


WASHINGTON: The employment of an 
Executive Officer in October opened up new 
fields) for our Club. Contacts have been 
made with the other Social Agencies of the 
city, and a splendid spirit of co-operation pre- 
vails. A number of cases have been referred 
to us by these Agencies; employment has 
been found for some of our applicants; con- 
tacts have been made with the employment 
departments of the large business firms of 
Washington, and with some local otologists. 

A hearing device service has been added; 
our membership is on a steady increase; in 
January we inaugurated a monthly bulletin, 
“The Announcer—Station WSRC.” Our 
meetings have been well attended; our Bazaar 
was a great success; and all departments of 
the Club are active. 


ZONE Iil 


CINCINNATI: The one big accomplish- 
ment of our League has been that of bring- 
ing happiness to a large number of our mem- 
bers by making them hear again. This has 
been brought about by the installation of a 
Radioear with fifty head phones. This equip- 
ment enables our members to enjoy lectures 
and music to a gratifying extent. The unique 
wiring system makes it possible for Board 
Meetings and Committee Meetings to be 
held with comparative ease and _ satisfaction. 


CHICAGO: Our successful placement of 
League applicants for employment during one 


of the worst employment periods that this 
country has had since 1921 is our greatest 
achievement. Three hundred and sixty-five 
men and women have applied during the past 
ten and a half months, of which number 
ninety-one have been successfully placed. 
Those who have been placed are most grateful 
to our League, and many letters of sincere ap- 
preciation have been received. It has meant 
the beginning of a new life for many of 
them. 

The active preventive program with the 
school children is supervised and financed by 
the League. A_ full-time medical service 
worker is in the. field during the ten months 
of the school year. A part-time paid trained 
nurse and a part-time paid ear specialist are 
at work in schools during the year. This 
fall our preventive work was started in five 
additional schools with a total of 4,157 pupils. 
Out of this number six hundred and twenty- 
one boys and girls were listed as _ unable 
to hear the simple “whisper test” given to 
them twenty feet away. Our field worker 
is continuously following up cases, visiting 
homes and bringing children to the neigh- 
borhood ear clinics and dispensaries. 


COLUMBUS: We have tested seven 
thousand, two hundred and fifty children in 
the Columbus Public Schools, out of which 
number four hundred and five have been 
found with defective hearing, or a little more 
than five per cent of the number tested. 

A committee of five of our otologists has 
offered to make talks before clubs, societies, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, etc., in behalf 
of the hard of hearing child. Several of 
our members have informed themselves on 
the subject so that they are ready whenever 
they are called upon. Miss Mary V. Davis 
has made twelve different talks in different 
sections of the state, and prepared the mate- 
rial for mimeographed sheets which were dis- 
tributed at the State Welfare Conference. 


DAYTON: Our longest step forward was 
from an out-of-the-way room down near the 
railroad to pretty rooms in the largest and 
best office building in Dayton—the new amn- 
nex of the United Brethren Building. 

We have brought to Dayton an _ out-of- 
town speaker, Mrs. Robert C. Morris of 
Toledo, who addressed a public gathering at 
the Engineer’s Club in January, and again 
in February. The proceeds of these lectures, 
which were well patronized by Dayton people, 
go to a proposed Community Club House 
for the League. Mrs. Morris contributed the 
first lecture to the League, and she con- 
tributed something finer in helping us to find 
real friends in the club women of the city, 
with whom she is associated in her office 
as Chairman of the Division of Literature 
in the Ohio Federated Clubs. 

All of the activities of the League are 
prospering; the sales have been successful; 
class work in lip-reading is helpful and 
pleasurable; many splendid parties and en- 
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tertainments have been given. Twenty-five 
new members have come into the organiza- 
tion and are taking an active part in the 
League work. 

An audiometer has been secured for the 
testing of the hearing of the children, and 
the interest of a leading otologist obtained. 


DES MOINES: We moved to more con- 
venient and more commodious quarters in 
September. Our new location has made sev- 
eral new activities possible, among them, an 
organized Men’s Club, two bridge clubs, more 
lip-reading classes, and practice classes at the 
noon hour for business men and women. A 
membership campaign brought in several new 
members and strengthened old memberships. 

A radio talk was broadcast early in Jan- 
uary by our executive secretary, Miss Ran- 
kin. Our Sunday afternoon “Get Togethers” 
and suppers have brought out the largest at- 
tendance the League has ever known. Talks 
have been given in schools and before medi- 
cal meetings by officers and members of the 
League. Employment has been found for our 
applicants, and vocational guidance has been 
given. Several deafened people have been 
helped to obtain private lessons in lip-reading, 
besides the free lessons offered to the public. 


MINNEAPOLIS: In November we rented 
another room as an office, and began keeping 
our rooms open all of the time to care for 
the increased demands for interviews and 
information of all sorts. We have added a 
hearing device department which has already 
served a number of people seeking a suitable 
hearing aid. Our attendance has increased, 
and we have interested many deafened people 
in our work. On the whole, it has been a 
most satisfying year. 


ST. LOUIS: Efforts on the part of our 
League have resulted in the Board of Edu- 
cation’s undertaking a survey of the grade 
schools in the interest of the hard of hear- 
ing child. Three white and two colored 
schools have been surveyed by audiometer 
tests since the survey was started early in 
October. A plan having the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for a state-wide survey of the hard of hear- 
ing has been formulated by our League. 


We have secured the interest of citizens 
who are prominent socially and educationally 
to the extent that they have become members 
of our Board of Patrons. Six talks on the 
League and the hard of hearing child, given 
before Civic Clubs and Associations, have re- 
sulted in valuable publicity. We have received 
about one hundred and eighty inches of news- 
paper publicity since October. 

We have formed a contact with the State 
Labor Department in connection with the 
employment situation. Since October, em- 
ployment applicants have increased twenty- 
five per cent, and placements have increased 
about five per cent. 


We now have a full-time secretary. Our 
membership has increased sixty-two per cent. 
An Advisory Board has been formed, con- 
sisting of Dr. M. Starkloff, City Health Com- 
missioner; Dr. H. McCulloch, Head of Chil- 
dren’s Division, Barnes Hospital; and, Dr. 
A. G. Pohlman, Professor of Anatomy, St. 
Louis University of Medicine. 


TOLEDO: Since October, we have placed 
five applicants for employment, and our In- 
dustrial Department has given out forty 
jobs; mending, sewing, repairs, etc. 

Our two weekly lip-reading practice classes 
are well attended. We have added nine new 
members to our roll. We have purchased 
a new orthophonic Victrola, a joy to those 
who love to dance. Outside speakers have 
added much to the popularity of our pro- 
grams, and all of the League activities are 
well attended. 

A part-time worker has beén employed to 
take charge of the employment and industrial 
departments. The present Executive Secretary 
began her duties on February 1. The League 
has recently been named a member of the 
Public Health Association. 

Our most recent achievement was the win- 
ning of the Ohio Lip-Reading Tournament, 
held March 1, in Columbus. 


ZONE IV 


DENVER: A_ communication from our 
League was read before the Denver Federa- 
tion of Federated Women’s Clubs. The 
President expressed the hope that some of 
the individual clubs would give consideration 
to the work being done for the hard of 
hearing. The press has been very generous 
in giving publicity to our work. We have 
enjoyed a season of many social activities. 

We have been investigating the so-called 
“diet cures” for deafness, but so far we have 
failed to unearth any reports of lasting bene- 
fits. We have been active in our protests 
against the fake ads which appear in different 
publications, hoping to eliminate these by our 
persistency. 


LONG BEACH: Our bazaar was a de- 
cided success. The net proceeds, $220, were 
invested in interest bearing securities, as an 
aid to the Building and Furnishing Fund. 

We achieved happiness for the Atlantic 
Avenue School for the Deaf when we gave a 
Taffy Pull for the teachers and the pupils. 

Twenty-one hand-made dolls, two warm 
quilts, $10 in cash, and over one hundred 
and thirty articles of wearing apparel were 
contributed to the Press Telegram Cheer 
Fund, and distributed by them at Christmas 
time to needy families. 


LOS ANGELES: Our executive secretary 
has done splendid work in advertising the 
League and in interesting business men in 
employment for the hard of hearing. Our 
membership has increased perceptibly; our 
programs have been splendid; and our new 
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‘plan for raising money has met with favor- 
able response on all sides. 


SAN DIEGO: The outstanding achieve- 
ment of our League took place in September 
when we became a Constituent Body of the 
Federation. Interest in the League is grow- 
ing. We have enjoyed lip-reading practice 
classes conducted twice each week at the 
Evening High School, and the many social 
activities of our League. Our most recent 
achievement is the publication of our club 
bulletin, “The Audiogram.” 


SAN FRANCISCO: Our most _ recent 
achievement has been the installation of our 
churchphone acousticon. We have been for- 
tunate in securing lecturers from the Uni- 
versity of California, Mills College, and well 
known local artists to take part in our weekly 
educational program. Our Dramatic Club, 
under the direction of a professional coach, 
is preparing fairy tale pantomimes which will 
be produced every two months. 


OUR NON-CONSTITUENT BODIES 


CHARLESTON: Our League was formed 
in February, 1927, but no one had much time 
to give to the work until a teacher of speech- 
reading became interested enough in the work 
to open a school at the Y.W.C.A. in Septem- 
ber. Since then progress has been steady. 

During the County Fair early in Novem- 
ber the League was allowed a booth free of 
charge. Many people were attracted to the 
exhibits of speech-reading, hearing devices, 
and audiometer tests, and it was indeed gratify- 
ing to receive the blue ribbon for the most 
interesting booth in the Educational Exhibit. 

The speech-reading classes have become so 
popular that three free classes are held each 
week for the club members. Three scholar- 
ships have been given to persons not able to 
afford the course, by those who felt the work 
was worthy of their support. The use of a 
store room on one of Charleston’s principal 
streets has been the means of attracting much 
attention to our work, and has made it pos- 
sible for us to sell articles made by our mem- 
bers. Our social activities have been well 
patronized. Talks have been made before 
several prominent clubs in the city, and we 
are gradually obtaining recognition of the 
worthwhileness of our work. 


HAMILTON (Ontario): Our, Club has 
achieved success in establishing itself on a 
sound foundation. Since the first meeting last 
September our membership has more than 
doubled itself. This is largely the result of 
a good notice in one of our papers. 


MONTREAL: The growth of our League, 
although not spectacular, has been extremely 
healthy, our membership doubling itself in 
the past eight months. We meet twice each 
month in the attractive hall of the Montreal 
Graduate Nurses’ Club. We have a number 
of delightful social meetings where special 
programs have been presented. Much fav- 


orable attention was attracted to the League 
by a series of three addresses on the subject 
of deafness, by three prominent young otolo- 
gists of our city. These were couched in un- 
technical language, and illustrated by black- 
board sketches. Opportunities for i 
questions were given at the close of each of 
these talks, and the answers further eluci- 
dated the subjects of the talks. 

At the last meeting of the League, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: “The Montreal 
League for the Hard of Hearing especially 
pleads with motorists when crossing streets 
at intersections, and particularly when pass- 
ing over the sidewalks after emerging from 
lanes and garages, to run their cars at a 
speed not to exceed the legal rate of eight 
miles per hour, under which conditions they 
have complete control of the car, permitting 
of an instantaneous stop, and further, that 
they will keep a constant lookout for those 
who appear not to hear their alarm.” 

This resolution was drawn up in the im 
terests of the hard of hearing who often do 
not hear the claxons, the signal upon which 
most drivers rely. General publicity has been 
asked for the resolution. 


PHOENIX: We have established an af- 
ternoon lip-reading class for adults, which 
is proving even more popular than the night 
class. Our club and our classes continue to 
grow, and the newspapers have been generous 
in giving us valuable publicity. 


PORTLAND (Oregon): Our Club has 
added twelve new members since October, 
1927, making sixty-three. At lip-reading prac- 
tice classes, held twice each week, the aver- 
age attendance is twenty-two. Eight meetings 
have been held for business and social pur- 
poses. At our first anniversary in March, 
we distributed our annual bulletin, and voted 
on a new constitution. 


RICHMOND (Virginia): On November 9, 
1927, our League was organized with a mem- 
bership of eight. Our roll now shows twenty- 
five names. 

The Medical Examiner of the Richmond 
Public Schools is interested in our League 
and has voiced his approval of our work. 

Our greatest achievement has been that of 
enlisting the interest of a prominent news- 
paper man of Richmond. As a result, there 
recently appeared in the leading local paper, 
an editorial complimenting the efforts of the 
League, and assuring us of their co-operation 
when we seek financial assistance. 


SAN FRANCISCO (Philccophus Club): 
Our Club is purely social, but we 
that we are doing good work for some 
of the deafened who never seem to have any 
other social diversion. We have monthly 
meetings. At Christmas we dressed dolls for 
poor children. : 


ST. PAUL: The League is sponsoring and 
paying for one class of lip-reading each 
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free to the public. We have started a class 
in voice preservation. 





AN INVITATION 


The first Far-West Conference was the one 
held last July 20-26 at Camp Friendship in 
Southern California. So great was the suc- 
cess of this meeting that definite steps were 
immediately taken to hold a similar confer- 
ence in 1928. For the convenience of those 
attending the National Conference in St. 
Louis in June, the dates July 3 to 8, inclu- 
sive, have been decided upon for the Far 
West Conference. Miss Ot*ve E. Harris, 
hostess and chairman of the nd Far West 
Conference, has issued the following invitation 
to those attending the St. Louis Conference 
and to others interested: 

“As chairman of this meeting, I wish to 
extend to all of the Federation Family and 
their friends a most cordial invitation to meet 
with us and share the pleasures of our pro- 
gram. It is our aim to give in a small way 
to our people of the Far West what the 
Federation Conference gives to those privileged 
to attend its annual meetings. We should be 
delighted to have you with us if you are 
coming to California from St. Louis; and we 
hope you will plan to spend the Conference 
days at ‘Camp Friendship.’ This will -give 
you a splendid chance to meet congenial 
friends and enjoy a bit of mountain life. 
‘Camp Friendship’ is not large, so it is most 
necessary that you make reservations early. 

“Write to national headquarters or to me 
for further information about the Conference. 
I hope that we may have the pleasure of en; 
tertaining many of our Eastern Cousins at our 
Far West Conference in July. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Otive E. Harris, Hostess and Chairman, 
2nd Far West Conference. 
Friendship Cottage, 
Oak Glen, California, 
P. O. Yucaipa, R. R. No. 2.” 





NEWS NOTES 


' Miss Genevieve Foley of Toledo won the Tin 
Cup in the first statewide lip-reading contest 
held ‘in Columbus, March 1. 

: Miss Kennedy has recently visited leagues 
in Springfield, Rochester, Buffalo and Syra- 
cuse, and has addressed an interested group 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

The first conference ever held in Zone II 
will meet in Washington, April 14. 





OUR NEW ORGANIZATION 


The Worcester League for the Hard of 
Hearing was organized on February 20. The 
meetings are held in the Y. M. C. A. club- 
rooms, and two important committees are al- 
ready functioning—the Social Committee and 
the Speech-Reading Committee. Program meet- 
mgs are held once each month in the after- 
hoons, the clubroom is open every Friday 


afternoon, with a hostess in charge, and 


speech-reading games are arranged after the 
Monday evening class work. The Speech- 
Reading Committee .holds a beginners’ class 
one evening each week, and an afternoon prac- 
tice class fortnightly. A chairman has been 
appointed to take care of the hearing devices 
on display, and another chairman is in charge 
of the testing of hearing in the schools. 





THE N. E. A. EXHIBIT AT BOSTON 


The Federation exhibit at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association held in Bos- 
ton was a great success. The demonstrators 
were kept busy answering the questions of the 
educators seeking information on the problems 
of the hard of hearing child. Many delegates 
were attracted to the booth by lip-reading 
demonstrations given daily, by the hearing 
tests, and the interesting display of posters and 
literature relating to our work. A _ special 
feature of the exhibit was a large poster call- 
ing attention to the importance of caring for 
the hearing of the child—his educational birth- 
right—and giving the names of all “Three- 
Point Cities” in the United States. 

Special thanks are due to Mrs. Norris, the 
local chairman, and the members of her com- 
mittee; to the Boston Guild, and to those who 
made contributions to help meet the expenses 
of the exhibit. 





LIP-READING TOURNAMENTS 

Lip-reading contests are the order of the 
day. 

Chicago holds monthly contests; New York 
had a Lip-Reading Field Day on March 23rd, 
and the preliminaries for their selection of a 
Metropolitan champion were held at that time. 
Boston is awarding blue ribbons to any 
speech-reader who can make a grade of 80 
per cent, and will give a Guild medal to their 
champion. Minneapolis is giving speed work to 
their expert lip-readers, hoping to win the lip- 
reader’s trophy. They will contest with St. 
Paul in the spring for the Twin City 
silver cup.. Providence, R. I., is practicing 
for the great event, and Philadelphia is work- 
ing, hoping to bring the cup back where it 
was won in the first contest. Denver will 
send a representative for the first time; and 


St. Louis is determined that the cup will 


stay with them. 

The contest among the Ohio Leagues has 
the distinction of being the first State Lip- 
Reading Contest ever held. The closing fea- 
ture of the Tournament was the banquet, at- 
tended by one. hundred and twenty-five peo- 
ple. Special wiring was installed. 





NOTICE! 

The May number of the Feperation Dr- 
GEst will contain the outline of the Confer- 
ence program, interesting information about 
speakers, plans for entertainment, etc. Re- 
prints will be made of the portion of the 
DicEst containing Conference data, and will be 
sent to all members of the Federation. 
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ACHIEVEMENT NUMBER 
As a success I’m a failure; 
There’s no help for that, I guess. 
But, oh, when it comes to failure, 
I’m surely a great success! 





THE DEBT WE OWE TO 
ACHIEVEMENT 


“My boy,” said a successful business man, 
lecturing his somewhat heedless son on the 
latter’s lack of consideration for the value 
of money, “when I was your age I wasn’t 
throwing five dollars this way and five dol- 
lars that way. I was carrying water for a 
gang of laborers on a public building and all 
I got for the work was five dollars a whole 
week.” 

“I’m proud of you, Dad, you know that,” 
said the boy, gratefully. “If it hadn’t been 
for your pluck and perseverance. I might 
have been doing something of that sort my- 
self right now. 





“Genius!” exclaimed Sarasate to some one 
who had been commenting on his’ work. 
“Here I practice fourteen hours a day for 
thirty-seven years, and you come along and 
call me a genius!” 





KNOCK BEFORE ENTERING; 
NOT AFTER 


Discussing the handicap that a critical na- 
ture places on achievement, the Kansas City 
Star printed this parable by Deacon Bert 
Walker: “Every old country blacksmith shop 
is strewn with old hammers that have been 
battered to pieces in the days gone by and 
cast into the discard. But you will notice the 
old anvil standing on the stump and _ still 
doing business at the old stand.” One covers 
a lot more ground on the road of achieve- 
ment if he doesn’t stop every now and then 
to criticise his fellow travelers. 





WANTED—A TRAFFIC DOVE 


When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 

He had his troubles same as you; 
For days and days he drove the ark, 
Before he found a place to park. 

—Illinois Central Magazine. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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HE WHO HESITATES 


There is a story about a man who con- 
sidered well but too long in connection with 7 


The lady of 


his sentimental undertaking. 


his choice, when he finally proposed, informed ~ 
him gently but firmly that he was too late. 
At first he was a trifle dazed. He just couldn't” 


understand that he had been refused. 
“You mean—you mean,” he 
“that my dream of happiness is over?” 
“Exactly,” 
“That just about describes it. 


were asleep.” 





From time to time we see despairing notes | 
on the times, the viewpoint that opportunity | 
that morals are bad—in short” 


is curtailed, 
that the world is 
years ago Dr. 
wrote the following lines in reply to this at- 
titude : 

My granddad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 

His granddad, in his house of logs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His granddad, in the Flemish bogs, 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His granddad, in his old skin togs, 

Said things were going to the dogs. 
There’s one thing that I have to state: 

The dogs have had a good long wait! 


“going to the dogs.” Some 





Man is a good bit like a tack, says a pafa-— 
He is useful if he has a 
good head and is pointed in the right direc: 
but even if he is driven he can go only” 


graph in S ctence. 


tion; 
as far as his head will let him. 





IT FELL UPON AN APRIL MORN! 


The little girl of the family came hurrying 
in the morning of April first and urged 
mother excitedly, 
ma; there’s a strange man in the hall kissing 
Nursie!” 

The mother’s curiosity overcame her 


stammered, — 
replied the modern young lady. | 


You dreamed 
so long that I accepted another while you | 


George B. Cutten of Colgate” 
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“Please come quick, mam — 
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she went to the door and looked into the hall — 


whereupon the little child clapped her 
merrily and cried out: “April Fool! Ain't 
strange man at all—it’s papa!” 
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